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Pick lowa’s Fastest Husker 


State Contest in Page County, November 8 


corn huskers of Iowa from demonstrat- 

ing their ability. As usual, the question 
is before us: ‘‘ Who will be Iowa’s champion 
corn husker for 1930?’’ 

Can Clyde Tague, of Guthrie county, wiz- 
ard nubbin grabber that he is, come back and 
retain possession of the John P. Wallace tro- 
phy? Perhaps Ruel Harmon, Mills county 
flash, Ben Grimmius, or other huskers of note 
will come into their own thi: year. 

So here it is! It’s our annual offer and 
challenge. Who is he? Who is going to rep- 
resent lowa when the starting gun is sounded 
down in Kansas? 

This year, the state corn husking title will 
be won in Page county. Three miles east of 
the radio broadcasting center of Iowa, at 
Shenandoah, on November 8, there will be 
lined up, on the Theodore Nordstrom farm, 
Iowa’s best huskers. The farmer who has the 
best record after the ‘‘deducks’’ finish will 
be lined up before the crowd, and the emblem- 
atic erown of Iowa’s king shucker will be 
placed on his brow. Into his hand will go a 
check for $100. He will be Iowa’s hero as far 
as the corn belt derby is concerned. 

© course, the usual prizes given by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead will be 
offered this year, as follows: First, $100; 
second, $50; ttinl $25 ; foowttn, ¥fo; ana‘titth, 
$! The Iowa champion will have his ex- 
penses paid to the national contest in Kansas. 


Getting Into the Contest 


How do you get into the big contest? Well, 
that’s easily told, but not so easily done. Be- 
cause there are so many good huskers in lowa, 
we require certain things. Here they are: 

To qualify for the state contest, a husker 
must first be a winner in a county contest. In 
past vears, there have been so many county 
champions with records so near alike that it 
has been necessary to hold elimination con- 
tests. These elimination matches will no doubt 
be necessary again this year. In this case, most 
of the county winners will be asked to com- 
pete in the preliminaries, and the high men 
will place in the state meet. 

County contests can be held under the direc- 
tion of the Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, 
Grange or other local 
organization. Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead does not run these 
county contests, but we 
accept the results turned 
into us by the local com- 
mittees. 

Rules for the contests 
will be furnished by this 
paper upon request to 
the Corn Husking Edit- 
or. Huskers who are in- 
terested in competing in 
the state meet should see 
their county agent or 
farm organization pr si- 
dent now and help them 
Prepare for a local con- 
test. 

Tn staging a local con- 
test, it has been found 
that contests which begin 
im the morning are most 
Successful. This gives 
the officials a chance to 
do the weighing and fig- 
uring of deductions while 
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the crowd is eating. A good, uniform corn 
field running from forty to sixty bushels to 
the acre, with large ears and rather thin, even 
stand, should be selected if possible. It is espe- 
cially desirable to have pasture or meadow ad- 
joining the field to accommodate the ears of 
the crowd. It is a good plan to have all offi- 
cials wear badges so visitors may know who to 
look to for information and help. 

The definite rules for conducting a contest 
are as follows: 

Laying Out Field—Pick a field which is as 
uniform as possible, with long rows, and lay 
out long, narrow lands which are from four to 
ten rows wide. At least four rows between 
lands should be husked out before the contest 
starts. The lands should be examined to make 





GET IN THE CONTEST 


Prizes totaling $200 will be awarded, 
as usual, by Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, to the high men in the state 
corn husking contest. The champion will 
also secure possession of the John P. 
Wallace cup, and will have his expenses 
paid to the national contest in Kansas, 
where prizces equal to those in ie state 








contest will be offered. 


Good huskers should arrange at once 
to get into a county contest. This may be 
staged by any farm group. Only county 
winners will be entered in the state con- 
test, and if many counties hold contests, 
an elimination contest for county win- 
ners may be held. The accompanying 
article gives the husking rules. 











sure that they are uniform as possible and that 
there is no dead furrow in any one of them. 

Time—Husking shall continue for one hour 
and twenty minutes. Contestants shall be in 
position, ready to start, a few minutes before 
the starting signal. The starting signal shall 
consist of two shots from a shotgun, one min- 
ute apart, the first of which shall merely no- 
tify the contestants to make ready, and the 
last of which shall set them in motion. A single 
shot from a shotgun shall stop the contest, and 
all corn shall be considered husked which has 
left the hands of the contestants at the time of 

the stop signal. It 
— is a good idea for 
3 either gleaners or 
referees to notify 
each contestant five 
minutes prior to the 
closing shot, so they 
may prepare to stop. 

Wagons, Ete. — 
Try to get as uniform wagons as possible, pref- 
erably with a standard double box and a bang- 
board extending at least three and one-half 
feet above the top of the double box. 

Teams and Drivers—Each wagon shall be 
equipped with team and driver, and driver 
shall keep wagon at such distance from con- 
testant as will be of the greatest help to him. 

Drawing Lots—Number the wagons 
and the lands and have the contestants 
draw lots. 

Husking Rows—Contestants will husk 
all the corn on two rows only. Gleaners 
will be instructed to take only gleanings 
from the two rows designated, and in 
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Who will be Iowa’s 
champion husker 
this year? 





ease a husker persists 
in robbing the third 
row, he will be foreed 
to stop by the judge, 
and if a flagrant vio- 
lation oceurs the offi- 
cials ean, if they see 
fit, take such steps 
as are necessary eith- 
er to disqualify or 
penalize the husker. 

Loose Corn—Where 
loose corn lies either 
in the two rows to be 
covered, or between 
them, the husker is 
required to take this 
or the gleaners must 
pick it up. 

Coaches—In all contests, coaches will be 
eliminated, and at no time will they be allowed 
in the field with any huskers. 

Gleaners—One, and preferably two glean- 
ers with sacks shall follow each husker. Glean- 
ers should not take ears from outside rows that 
lean into rows being picked, but should pick 
up ears the husker has missed if they are on 
stalks of the two rows being husked, even if 
these stalks lean far over into other rows. No 
gleaning inal” bé Woweon_turns.,hnt. husk ors, 
may husk as they please while wagon is turn- 
ing. For each pound of corn left by contestant, 
three pounds shall be deducted from corn in 
wagon box. Gleaners should get absolutely all 
corn on stalks in rows husked, even tho very 
small nubbins or moldy ears. The gleanings 
judge must go over these at end of contest and 
throw out ears which in his judgment no husk- 
er should pick. 

Husk Deductions—F ive ounces of husks will 
be allowed to 100 pounds of ear corn. When 
load is weighed, take out 100 pounds after end- 
gate is let down. Pull off husks, not including 
shank stubs, put husks into a small cotton sack 
and determine net weight of husks on a small 
seale. Deductions shall be made at the rate of 
one per cent for each ounce in excess of five 
and up to ten ounces, and three per cent for 
each ounce in excess of ten. In other words, if 
there were 2,000 pounds of corn in the wagon 
and six ounces of husks on the same hundred 
pounds, deduction on account of excess husks 
would be 20 pounds; if there are eleven ounces 
the deduction shall be 160 pounds. Final rec- 
ords should give the following items: Name of 
contestant, gross weight of load, tare weight, 
net weight, deduction for husks, deduction for 
gleanings, final record of husker after all de- 
ductions are made. 

Officials and Their Duties—There must 
be one wagon weigher, one husk weigher, one 
gleanings weigher, and at least one but prefer- 
ably two gleaners for each contestant. Each 
gleaner shall stay with his wagon until it has 
been weighed, and should assist the wagon 
weigher, so there will be reasonable certainty 
as to accuracy of weights. After weighing the 
wagon, gleaner should help husk weigher to 
get the 100-pound sample and should pull the 
husks off, put them in a little cotton sack and 
turn them over, properly tagged, to the husk 
weigher. Gleaners should also turn gleanings 
over to the gleanings weigher. 

The state contest is scheduled for November 
8; hence all county contests must be held not 
later than November 1. Counties contemplat- 
ing contests should make plans now. Names 
of all county contest winners must be in our 
hands Monday morning, November 3. 
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THE 1930 IOWA CORN HUSKING 
CONTEST 


HE Towa corn husking contest this year is 

to be held Saturday, November 8, on the 
farm of Theodore Nordstrom, three miles east 
of Shenandoah, on the paved highway known 
as No. 3. We shifted the contest from Story 
county to Page eounty partly because the corn 
is a little better this year in Page county and 
partly beeause we wanted the winners of the 
jowa corn husking contes* to have a little ex 
pieericre aith.corp.ae men eas possTie hk 
the Kansas which fiey will ran 
against in the national contest the second week 
in November. 

The corn husking rules which will apply 
this year appear on page 3 of this issue. Re- 
member, that the only way a man ean get into 
the state husking contest is to win a county 
contest. And even winning a county contest 
is not always enough. Whenever it is at all 
convenient to do so, we arrange for an elimi- 
nation contest among the county winners. All 
county contests must be held not later than 
November 1. The central Iowa district elimi- 
nation contest will be held in Marshall county, 
November 5. Some, but not all of the eounty 
contest winners will compete in the Marshall 
county preliminary, November 5. 


eorn up 


FOLLOWING THE FARM BOARD 
~EVERAL weeks ago we advised Iowa farm- 

ers to seed more winter wheat this fall— 
not to have wheat to sell from the threshing 
machine next summer, but to have wheat to 
feed the hogs when no corn is to be had. We 
pointed out that coarsely ground wheat is 
worth more than shelled corn for pigs, and 
that wheat threshed in July might furnish 
them feed right at the time when it was most 
needed. 

The editor of an lowa county paper grabbed 
at this, and, under the heading, ‘‘Poor Ad- 
vice for Farmers,’’ says that this paper has 
always been more wrong than right on eco- 
nomic subjects, and then eriticized us for go- 
ing contrary to the acreage reduction request 
of the Farm Board. 

Now, it is all right to be friendly to the 
Farm Board—we have been friendly-and shall 
doubtless continue to be so—but we have not 
given up our right to think. What possible 
difference ean it make to Mr. Legge whether 
lowa farmers plant wheat, barley, oats or corn 
on land on which they want to grow hog feed 


F , 


next year? Hog feed is going to be mighty 
searce in July and August of 1931, and if 
winter wheat, seeded this fall, comes thru the 
winter nicely, it may furnish as many pounds 
of feed as either oats or barley. If it does not 
come thru the winter in good shape, oats and 
barley can be drilled in on the wheat, and the 
mixture will make splendid feed. 

We have no hesitation whatever in going 
against the spirit of the Farm Board economic 
preachments in those cases where we think it 
is wrong. But in this matter of advising Lowa 
farmers to seed winter wheat for hog feed, we 
are not even going against the spirit of the 
Farm Board. Iowa farmers certainly have 
the right to seed all the land to wheat this fall 
they want to, provided they believe that in 
that way they can get more late summer hog 
feed than in any other way. 
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JUST TRY IT 
COUNTY lines were drawn in horse and 
buggy days. Are Iowa counties too small 
now? A subscriber in eastern Iowa writes: 
‘‘When there are a lot of paved roads, why 
couldn’t two or more counties consolidate? 
It seems to me costs of county administration 
could be reduced a lot that way.’’ 

No doubt they could. Consolidation of coum- 
ties in Tennessee has actually taken place, 
with pronounced savings. Yet when we recall 
the long battles to get county-seats located in 
our present counties, we wonder how many 
years of fighting it would take to consolidate 
two counties and pick out a new ecounty-seat. 

Consolidation might be sensible and eco- 
nomical, but who cares for sense or economy 
when fighting for the perpetuation of good 
old Buncombe county? The Thirty Years 
war would look like a skirmish alongside the 
battle of a country town to hang on to its 
courthouse. 





TO BUILD BETTER COOPERATIVES 
"T'HE Ohio Farm 
titled to congratulations on pltrrsting on an 
impartial investigation of the average farm- 
er’s attitude toward the Farm Bureau and 
toward cooperatives. It takes courage fot a 
farm organization to go out and hunt for its 
own defects. Most of us would rather keep 
our eyes shut. 

The investigator, named by the Department 
of Agriculture, is apparently following in- 
structions. On the basis of interviews with 
around 1,500 farmers, he declared that lack 
of information on the Farm Bureau program 
and the programs of the various marketing 
cooperatives was the worst feature of the sit- 
uation. 

**T had hoped,’’ he said, ‘‘when undertak- 
ing this study in Ohio, to find that the average 
level of information of farmers concerning 
the fundamentals of cooperation would be dis- 
tinetly higher than in other areas where I have 
worked, mostly in the southeastern states, tak- 
ing into account the fact that Ohio is ordi- 
narily considered more progressive agricul- 
turally than these other states. This hope 
has been badly blasted.’’ 

He charged Farm Bureau and cooperative 
offieials with ‘‘too much horn-tooting over 
alleged achievements of a general nature (usu- 
ally remotely connected with the farmer’s own 
observations and experiences) and far too lit- 
tle done to really explain marketing methods 
and problems and agricultural conditions in 
such a way that the record of achievements 
strikes home in the individual farmer’s think- 
ing and his daily life. . . . Lovalty to any eo- 
operative association, as we have found the 
situation in Ohio, at least, appears to be about 
proportional to the degree to which members 
view the cooperatives as their own and thus 
feel themselves to be true partners in the 
venture.”’ 

These charges hold good with regard to any 
general farm organization and to most co- 
operatives. We need badly a closer relation- 
ship between the educational organizations 


3ureau Federation is en- 


ana the business organizations, especially in 
the loeal field. We wish every local coopera- 
tive in the corn belt would adopt as part of 
its winter program the planning of joint meet- 
ings with the local unit of the general farm 
organization. And we wish that every loca] 
would feel that its major job was to acquaint 
its members with the work being done or being 
planned by the local cooperative. Both groups 
would benefit tremendously. 





PUREBREDS AND CROSSBREDS 


W HEN thoughtful men first tried to bring 

order out of chaos in the livestock breed- 
ing world, one hundred and fifty years ago, it 
was right and proper that the attention should 
be centered almost exclusively on the settine 
up of separate breeds, each with its own herd 
book. These early breeders were wise in doing 
an immense amount of inbreeding, making 
definite the characteristies of the new breeds 
by breeding sire to daughter, brother to sister, 
ete., until some uniformity both of the out- 
ward appearance and the germ cells was es- 
tablished. No one will ever give too much 
eredit to such men as Bakewell, the Collings 
brothers and Cruickshank for the principles 
which they established as essential in the 
founding of a definite breed. 

These principles work finely, and, often- 
times, give astonishing results while a breed 
is young. But now most of our breeds are old, 

nd most of our breeders are wandering 
around in the wilderness, not exactly knowing 
where they are going or how they are going 
to get there. The trouble is that most of the 
breeds have been purified to a point where 
they do not give the best results unless they 
are stimulated by a little outcrossing. Some- 
times the breeders more or less accidentally 
stumble onto the right kind of ‘‘eold’’ blood 
within the breed. The stimulus of the cross 
may last for several generations, but, after a 
time, the results, especially in the hands of 
ordimary farmers,.are very disappointinc 
Sometimes the ‘‘eold’’ blood is introduce! 
from another breed, and the necessary falsif 
cation-or* peerlgreeesis done to keys the matt 
covered up. For a time, the breed gains great 
ly from the fresh blood brought in from out- 
side, but the addition must be followed by re- 
newed inbreeding to fix type, or there is dan- 
ger of the outside blood doing more harm 
than good. 

We hope to see the day when there will be 
five times as many purebred breeders in the 
United States as there are now. In that day, 
we hope they will be making ten times as much 
money as they are now, and that this-money 
will come to them because of definite service 
rendered to the rank and file of the farmers 
who sell stuff on the market. 

We are convinced that scientific 
breeding will prove eventually to be the salva- 
tion of the purebred man. When closebred 
Strain A, in the Poland China breed, has been 
proved, by definite experimenting, to cross to 
excellent advantage with closebred Strain b, 
in the Duroe Jersey breed, then practical 
farmers are going to be very keen for one 
group of purebred breeders maintaining 
Strain A in all of its purity and another group 
maintaining Strain B in all its purity. They 
don’t want to see any changes in either of 
these strains unless these changes have been 
proved by definite experimental work in cross- 
ing to improve the merits of the eross. If the 
Poland China breeders of Strain A attempt 
to introduce some ‘‘cold’’ blood just for the 
sake of the temporary vigor resulting there- 
from, the men who rely on this strain for 
cross-breeding purposes will be up in arms at 
onee. They want to know what they can 
count on. 

If this idea permeates our agricultural co!- 
leges, our purebred brecders, the agricultural 
papers and the rank and file of the farmers 
who produce the actual stuff which goes 0” 
the market, some rather striking things will 
be done in the near future. It will be neces 
sary for the scientific men to make multl 
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tudes of crosses to determine the strains which 
nick to the best advantage. It will be neces- 
sary for the purebred men to get the idea that 
the essential thing is purity of blood and uni- 
formity, even tho a little vigor may occasion- 
ally be sacrificed in the process. Much cousin 
mating will have to be used, and some half- 
brother, half-sister mating. Some sire-daugh- 
ter mating may be used. Enough of this kind 
of thing must be done to establish greater uni- 
formity than the purebred has today. At the 
same time, great care must be taken not to 
sacrifice so very much in the way of vigor, 
fertility, ete. In fact, one of the great objects 
will be to establish, as far as possible, by close 
hreeding, concentration of the factors which 
make for vigor, fertility, and the other things 
which can not be seen with the eve. It may 
happen that, in some cases, these“very impor- 
tant unseen factors will not be so unusually 
developed in either of the purebreds, but will 
only show forth in the eross. 

First generation crossbreds, if they have 
been made from strains of closely bred pure- 
breds, will be just as uniform as purebreds and 
sometimes even more.so. First generation 
crossbreds between some of the purebred 
strains as they exist. today, especially between 
certain breeds of chickens, are not uniform 
beeause the purebred parents are not really 
worthy of the name. As a matter of fact, too 
many purebred animals are actually scrubs. 
The mere fact that they have registration 
papers does not change the situation in the 
slightest. 

What we need is carefully to develop uni- 
form strains within breeds which can be used 
to eross with similarly produced strains in 
other breeds to produce the very highest qual- 
ity of crossbred stuff for market purposes, 
This thing can be systematized on a mass pro- 
duction scale which will produce some aston- 
ishing profits, not only for those purebred 
breeders who see this unusual opportunity, 
but also for the farmers who have the sense 
to appreciate the crosses that have been 
proved by repeated experimenting to give the 
best results. 





HOLDING OLD CORN OVER 


LOT of farmers made the mistake of 

thinking they could sell their old corn 
for more in September than in August. Now 
they are in for it, and must either sell their 
eorn for much less than they could have got 
in August or else hold it over till next sum- 
mer. There is very little chance for corn to 
advanee during the fall and early winter to 
a point as high as it was in August. Our 
advice, therefore, is to hold for a spring or 
early summer market in all cases where there 
is enough crib room and the money needs will 
permit. This will be bad advice if business 
conditions continue bad and wheat remains 
as low as it is now. But, in our opinion, the 
chances are three to one that business condi- 
tions will improve and wheat prices will ad- 
vanee. The chief danger is that serious dis- 
turbances will break out in Europe this win- 
ter, which may interfere with the revival of 
world trade. 
velops in Europe this winter, we would ex- 
pect corn, wheat and oat prices all to start 
advancing together during the late winter. 
If something of this sort gets well started, 
corn might easily go to $1 a bushel on Iowa 
farms next May. On the other hand, if busi- 
ness continues bad, corn may sell as low as 
69 cents a bushel on Iowa farms. 


Unless something serious de- 


HOW RUSSIA GETS MACHINERY 
[E£ C. MORSE, American commercial at- 

tache, located at Riga, just across the bor- 
der from Russia, reports in August that the 
Russians are preparing to export as much 
grain as possible in order to get the money 
with whieh to buy machinery. The story is 
that a large number of communist workmen 
will be sent into the country to assist in the 
grain collecting campaign. It is further said 


that the Soviet government has issued a series 
of regulations regarding just how this grain 
is to be gathered together. These regulations, 
according to Mr. Mikoian, people’s commissar 
of trade, are supposed to deal the death-blow 
to the Kulak (well-to-do farmers). The Soviet 
government is prepared to act decisively and 
vigorously in case the farmers should show 
any signs of organized disobedience or re- 
sistance. 

Russia is determined to get the necessary 
machinery from abroad for realizing her five- 
year plan, no matter what the cost may be to 
some of her own people. Far more wheat is 
going to be exported than the production of 
wheat in Russia would justify. Of course, 
this whole matter is of interest to the wheat 
farmers of the United States because it may 
work out to cause wheat prices to be tempo- 
‘arily lower than we would otherwise expect. 





NOBODY HAS HORNS 


HE human race may be naturally chuckle- 

headed, but it isn’t malevolent. Too often 
we forget this. Someone does something we 
don’t like, and immediately our imagination 
develops a picture of an elaborate plot to de- 
stroy the things we are interested in. Pres- 
ently we are able to recount in detail the pass- 
words of the enemy, their secret meetings and 
their further plans. 

All of this is usually moonshine. The fel- 
low you object to probably hasn’t the brains 
to figure out so elaborate a plot; certainly he 
hasn’t the industry to carry it out. He could 
not, unless he worked twenty-four hours a day 
and hired help. 

At the same time, the odds are that he has 
the same ideas about you. He figures that you 
are part of a gigantic scheme to trip him up. 
So you fear each other, and dislike each other 
more and more. 

Now an honest difference of opinion never 
hurt any community or any movement. What 
does hurt are these fantastie dreams about the 
malevolence and the plotting ability of the 
other side. Most folks mean well; neither side 
is really trying to injure the other. It’s just 
that each has made up a fake demon and is 
scared by its own creation. 

Let’s try to remember this the next time 
we run into opposition. In this, we are preach- 
ing to ourselves as well as to our readers. 
Editors are as bad as anybody in assuming 
that folks who disagree with them have cloven 
hoofs and smell of brimstone. The fact is that 
nobody we ever met had horns or a forked 
tail. We'd all be happier, and our contro- 
versies would bring about helpful discussions 
instead of fights, tf that fact could always be 
remembered. 
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AM wondering why more farmers don’t try 

to make a definite estimate of what their 
corn is going to yield by husking out fifty 
representative hills and weighing up the prod- 
uct with the ofdinary set of spring hand 
seales. You know, when corn is well dried, if 
it only takes seventy pounds of ear corn to 
make a bushel, the weight of the product of 
fifty hills in pounds gives you the yield of 
corn in bushels per acre, This is 
that the hills are planted three feet six inches 
apart each way. There are 3,500 hills in an 
acre, and fifty hills in one-seventieth of an 
acre. Now, if your corn is so green that it 
takes a hundred pounds of ear corn to make a 
bushel, then the weight of thirty-five hills in 
pounds gives you the answer in bushels per 
acre. Right now, in early October, I should 
think that in the case of most well matured 
fields, the weight of corn from thirty-five 
hills, in pounds, will just about represent the 
bushel yield per acre. Suppose you make a 
guess at what you think the bushel yield of 
your corn is per aere, and then try husking 
out thirty-five hills which are a fair sample, 


assumin? 


two agree with each other. 
wish you would drop me a 


and see how the 
If you do this, I 
posteard saying: 

‘*] estimated in advance my corn would go 
bushels per acre. After weighing up rep- 
resentative hills, I have decided it will go 
bushels per acre.”’ 

I want to get a line on whether most farm- 
ers have been overestimating or underestimat- 
ing the crop in their own particular fields this 
year. If your corn is not well matured, you 
should only weigh up the product of twenty- 
five or thirty hills. It is only rarely that corn 
will be so well matured early in October that 
you can get at the truth by taking the product 
of as many as forty hills, altho, in late No- 
vember, the product of forty-seven or forty- 
eight hills may give you the most nearly cor- 








rect answer. 

I have been astonished at the extraordinary 
shrinkage in some of the corn harvested in 
September. A friend harvested several differ- 
ent kinds, which were well dented and fairly 
hard, but when they were dried out on the 
ear with hot air, they lost half their weight 
within four days. I am beginning to think our 
corn is not as well matured this year as a lot 
of the people have claimed. 

RECEIVED a letter this cool September 

morning from Frank Coverdale, of Ma- 
quoketa, over in Jackson county, not far from 
the Mississippi river. Frank Coverdale was 
the first man to enthusiastically boost sweet 
clover as a plant for the general farmer in 
Iowa. One of the first stories I ever wrote 
for Wallaces’ Farmer came as the result of 
visiting with Frank on his farm, twenty-one 
The one thing Coverdale kept say- 
ing again and again as we walked over his 
sweet clover pastures and as we inspected the 
corn fields growing on land following sweet 
clover was: ‘‘It is a plant whieh goes around 
doing good.’’ Mr. Coverdale now writes: 

‘‘It has been twenty-one years sinee we were 
sitting on the hilltop talking sweet clover. I 
wish you could sit with me now and see how 
much change the sweet clover has brought to 
pass during the years. From the hilltop on 
the left we now see alfalfa fields yielding four 
to five tons per acre. You can see cows knee- 
deep in young sweet clover in the stubble 
fields after small grain. Then, around the ecor- 
ner are corn fields that have stood the drouth 
without burning because of the fertility stored 
up by the sweet clover. This land has been 
limed, and we are now hauling lime again. 
Lime and sweet clover are what is needed to 
bring great benefit to your soil.’’ 

Frank was looked upon as a 
erank by many of his neighbors when I visited 
him twenty-one years ago, and perhaps he 
still has the same reputation. Just the same, 
thru his persistent advoeacy of sweet clover at 
a time when the plant was unpopular, he 
brought enormous good to the state of Lowa. 


years ago. 


Coverdale 


lew men, even at the experiment stations, 
with the backing of large sums of state money, 
have been able to add as much wealth produe- 
ing power to the corn belt as Frank Coverdale. 


"THE president of an eastern life insurance 
company, which has lent in 
$100,000,000, or 
other concern, visited Towa in September, and 
He said that in 
his opinion lowa’s future is very bright and 
that his company is going to continue to lend 


Iowa close to 


about twice as much as any 


Vas very much impressed. 


money on a large seale in the state. He thinks 
the application of scientific farming and mod- 
ern machinery to agriculture in the United 
States is goine to give lowa an even greater 
advantage than she has enjoyed in the past. 
Perhaps this man’s judgment is not sound, 
but at least he is willing to back it up with 
his dollars. Personally, I do not think lows 
farm land values will advance much within 
the next five vears, but I do think that there 
never was a safer time than right now for life 
insurance companies to lend money on good 
Iowa farm land. HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Fire Out of Your Shirt 


Use Care in Spraying Weeds With Sodium Chlorate 


1 Y ERY probably a lot of bad words are 
going to be said against sodium chlo- 
rate, the chemical weed killer, as a re- 
sult of the extremely dry weather this season. 
They are going to come from three groups— 
those who suffered burns personally, those 
who lost pastures because the sprayed area 
accidentally caught on fire, and those who 
sprayed on extremely dry soil and did not get 
the expected results. These mishaps, while 
very regrettable, are hardly unexpected 
when so many farmers use this chemical as 
did in 1930. Caleium chlorate will not be 
damned so severely, because it has a reputa- 
tion for being comparatively safe to handle, 
but results expected from its use may not come 
up to standard. Less is known about caleium 
chlorate as a weed killer, but its comparative 
safety is a point that more people are consid- 
ering in comparing the two chemicals. 


Rules of Caution to Be Observed 


For the benefit of those who expect to take 
advantage of the more favorable fall weather 
for applying chlorates, certain rules of caution 
should be reviewed again. Along with its po- 
tent ability to kill Canada thistle and other 
noxious weeds, sodium chlorate has about the 
same degree of hazard as has dynamite when 
improperly handled. Dry sodium chlorate, in 
contact with organic matter such as dust, 
clothing or plant tissue, is very inflammable. 

To bring the matter close to home, we might 
cite the misfortunes of a number of middle- 
west farmers this season. One man sprayed 
weeds on Tuesday. His overalls got wet with 
chlorate solution in the process, but they were 
hung away in the wash-house without being 
washed. On: Wednesday, this man went out 
to spray again, wearing the same overalls. In 
a short time the chlorate- 
dried overall cloth and other materials struck 
up a fierce blaze. The man was severely 
burned. in another case, the man doing the 
spraying did not leave his pipe at home. Re- 
sult—a badly burned hand and arm. A third 
accident occurred when the farm owner went 


friction between 


out to spray a patch of Canada thistles in the 
corner of his pasture. The grass was bone-dry. 
Less than an hour afterward, an uncontrol- 
lable fire went racing across that pasture. Di- 
rect sunshine and an unusually high tempera- 
ture, dried sodium chlorate solution, and the 
dry grass apparently were to blame. 

It is evident that a good many farmers are 
handling dangerous chemicals for the first 
time when they take up the use of sodium 
chlorate. There is too much tendency to grow 
careless and unintentionally ignore the rules 
of caution. If your clothing gets wet while 
you are making the application, be sure to 
wash all of it after the job is done. Wash up 








Giving Canada thistle a dose of chlorate solution. 





the equipment and keep it well painted. Some 
men prefer to wear only overalls and rubber 
boots in doing the work. They walk back- 
ward with the spray pump, so as to not pass 
thru the area already sprayed. Because the 
material they contain is highly inflammabl+ 
when mixed with organic matter, such as dust. 
sodium chlorate drums should never ly 
opened in buildings. Likewise, it is very dan 
gerous to use the chlorate in any form near 
buildings. Someone might walk thru _ the 
sprayed weed patch, and the friction set up 
would create a blaze. 

At least three questions confront the man 
who is considering the use of chlorates: How 
do you put it on? How mueh do you use ’ 
How mueh does it eost? The cost ranges from 
10 to 15 cents a pound. This high cost limits 
the use of chlorates to (1) small areas either 
on cultivated fields or pastures that always 
precede complete infestation with the weed, 
(2) in fence rows where the weeds in the fields 
are being eradicatd by well-planned tillage 
operations, and (3) on roadsides and rouy 
land where tillage methods ean not be we'll 
earried out. Chlorates ean be ordered from 
most wholesale drug companies, Local druv- 
gists are usually prepared to furnish informa- 
tion or assist with orders. In a number of 
counties this year, farm organizations have 
placed group orders. 


How to Use Chlorate Solutions 


There is still a tinge of the theoretieal about 
answers to the first two questions, but good 
results have been obtained under normal con- 
ditions by following these suggestions: Thor- 
oly dissolve sodium chlorate or caleium echlo- 
rate at the rate of one to two pounds in eacl 
gallon of water. These chlorates are erystal 
line substances resembling common salt in ap 
pearanee, and which will readily pass into so 
lution in water at summer temperatures, but 
less rapidly in cold water. Put the solutio: 
into a hand or power pump that is capable of 
developing about 125 pounds pressure, and 
which will throw a (Coneluded on page 25) 


What About Fall Plowingr 


Proper 


a” unusual and unaccountable differ- 
ence between crops of corn on fall- 
plowed ground and those on spring- 
plowed ground is another of the queer results 
of the present season. On some farms, where 
in an ordinary dry year the corn on fall plow- 
ing could be expected to suffer to a greater 
extent than corn on spring plowing, the reverse 
has come true this year. In other parts of 
lowa and adjacent territory, there have been 
similar strange jolts to time-honored beliefs. 

Explanations are conflicting. Some men 
have had their faith in fall plowing rather 
badly shaken. Others are oiling up the two- 
bottom gang, all the more sure that it is the 
right thing to do. One should not jump at eon- 
clusions about plowing. The dry weather has 
been a splendid test for corn varieties and 
farming methods, and there has been a great 
variation in crop damage, according to culti- 
vation methods, but reasons for this are not 
as obvious as they may seem. 

Some soils in lowa are not well adapted to 
spring plowing, and consequently are turned 
in the fall. These are the heavy black loams 
of the northwestern and north-central sections 
ot the state, and the elavs and loams of the 
southern and southeastern sections. These 
soils are often so unworkable in a wet spring 
that the farmers take no chances. Peat soils 
also should be turned in the fall, so as to hast- 
en decomposition of the peat. On sandy and 
light soils that wash or blow readily, however, 
fall plowing is not advisable. 

Probably the main reason why fall plowing 
fails (when it does) in a dry season is because 


of too late seedbed preparation in the spring. 
After the soil is put in,the furrow, usually 
nothing more is done until a few weeks before 
corn planting. The soil packs down during the 
winter and restores capillary action, so that 
water can readily rise to the surface. This is 
a good thing for the oncoming crop, because it 
will have no trouble in getting plenty of mois- 
ture after sprouting. This is believed to be 
one reason why eorn gets such a rapid start on 
fall plowing. However, as the warm spring 
days come on, the rough plowing gives off 
moisture at a rather expensive rate. 


Prevent Excessive Loss of Moisture 


It is now believed by soil men that the 
ground should be harrowed and disked 
early as possible in the spring in order to form 
a mulch that will prevent excessive losses of 
moisture. If it is sweet clover sod that was 
plowed the fall before, a treatment with a 
good spring tooth harrow will serve the double 
purpose of tearing out clover roots and help- 
ing to make a mulch. Final preparation of the 
seedbed, of course, would wait until just be- 
fore planting time. 

Specific recommendations for either fall 
plowing or spring plowing can be made only 
after a study of the soil on one’s farm. It must 
be recognized that Iowa is made up of many 
soil types. In this respect, the state is like a 


as 


checkerboard. There usually are several types 
on the same farm. 

For the present, other questions face those 
who are going to plow this fall. It is disap- 
pointing that no more moisture fell during 


Care in Early Spring Saves Moisture 


September. The dry ground has made for 
hard plowing. Soil never becomes too dry for 
plowing when looked at from a soil benefit 
standpoint, but it may become so dry that 
power requirements are too high for economy. 

Some farmers will be tempted as a result to 
plow shallow in order to lessen the pull. Ex- 
perience shows that depths ranging from five 
to seven inches, and never less than four inel- 
es, are about right for most Iowa soils, either 
fall or spring. If anything, fall plowing ough! 
to be the deeper. Ordinarily, the so-called 
‘*deep plowing’’ or subsoiling eosts more than 
it is worth because of the extra power re 
quired. On certain ‘‘tight’’ soils, however, if 
may be advisable to plow deep once each rota- 
tion. In general, poor or badly-worn soils 
should be plowed deeper than rich, produc 
tive ones. 

In view of the fact that an unusually large 
acreage of corn is being eut early for feed, 
there should be ample time for manuring and 
liming as well as plowing during the late fall 
months. By making applications on fall- 
plowed ground, one gives limestone a chance 
to correct a large per cent of soil acidity be- 
fore the next crop is planted. It often hap- 
pens that one does not have time to make lime 
applications in the spring, and for that reason 
fall spreading has its advantages. The main 
thing is to get lime onto the ground far 
enough ahead of the next crop, especially be- 
fore seeding legumes. It is now held that the 
best time to spread lime is on or before the 
last corn crop before seeding to clover or 
alfalfa. 
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“L’ Direction de Tampico” 


Where Trails Lead Nowhere and Guides Get Lost 


By Otha D. Wearin and Allen Wortman 


tiated into the doings of the 
ranch. Its development began 





E LEFT Villa Juarez, 
W Mexico, in high spir- 

its, with a full supply 
of ‘‘gasolena’’ and a guide 
who assured us that he knew 
the way to Tampico. We ad- 
mitted that we didn’t. We 
had been fruitlessly aiming 
for that destination for four 
days, driving hard from dawn 


FROM IOWA TO MEXICO 


How does Mexico look to tourists from Mills county, Iowa? 
series, Wearin and Wortman tell of a trip this summer thru the farm- 
ing country of our neighbor to the south. A jungle trail may lead no- 
where, or may end up at a modern farm. 
to go thru a section where roads are almost non-existent and where 


This article tells how it feels 


about two years ago, with the 
advent of Watt as manager. 
Today, its equipment includes 
miles of barbed wire fenees, 
enclosing guinea and para 
grass pastures, pole corrals 
built of barreta, a concrete 
dipping tank just completed 


In this 











M arl: SS 10 ine ra) - ‘ : : “7 . ‘ . 
until darkness, we nding ur nobody goes away from home far enough to know where the next town is. and use d the first time the 
way thru tiny villages of morning we were _ there. 
bamboo shacks and adobe About two hundred and fifty 


huts, only to find at night 
that we were as far away as ever. But in the 
meantime we saw Mexico and the way the 
peon elass lives; in abject poverty and almost 
completely illiterate. The men labored in the 
fields with the erudest cf implements drawn 
by plodding oxen, or transporting produce 
along narrow jungle trails on burrow-back. 
The loads that such tiny beasts of burden can 
carry is astonishing. 

On inquiring the way, we found that we had 
the happiest faculty of anyone in Mexico for 
missing roads that our willing advisers told 
us couldn’t be missed. Our stock inquiry, 
“T,’direetion de Tampico?’’ became the by- 
word of our diminutive expedition, and we 
found use for it even after the acquisition of 
our English speaking Mexican guide, who 
was, after all, quite respectable. 
The only diffieulty was that he had 


rambling ranch house with wide porches and 
a big, keen-eyed, comfortable looking Ameri- 
can reposing thereon. We regained our en- 
thusiasm and fell upon him in a frenzy for 
information, to his apparent amusement, and 
especially so when he found that we neither 
spoke the language nor knew the country. 
The sun was just setting and we were still 
thirty miles from Tampico, so we made bold 
to ask for a night’s lodging and food, and it 
was granted in a congenial and hospitable 
fashion. The ranch house was charmingly 
neat and clean. <A huge fireplace engulfed 
one side of the plain living-room, adorned only 
with a few guns, some books and a jaguar skin 
thrown over the arm of an ebony chair. We 
washed in a modern bathroom and prepared 





not been over the road to Tampico 
for a year, and in the meantime the 





covernment had built a railroad 
over his favorite line of travel. His 
only solution was to take down the 
tortuous right-of-way, crossing and 
re-crossing the rails, only to come 
eventually to the end of construe- 
tion. 


Both Guides Were Lost 


Having lost faith in our willing 
guide, we acquired another one who 
was to take us to the main road. 
With both of them in front, 
Wearin at the wheel and Wortman 
perched on the spare tire, we start- 
ed forth again, but with dampened 
confidence. After five trips over 
the same two-mile stretch of trail, 
looking for an outlet while dodging 
palm stumps and sliding the erank- 
case over Jagged rocks, our second 
guide gave up the ghost and ad- 
initted that he, too, was lost. 

The sun was already sliding 
down to its night’s rest. Apparent- 
ly, we were hopelessly lost in a 
semi-jungle region, our supply of 
“gasolena’’ rapidly diminishing, 
and our larder almost exhausted. 
In utter desperation, we discharged 
the second guide and hired another 
of immense proportions, who in- 
sisted on riding inside, to the det- 
riment of the general welfare of the 
party. Again our little car began 
pinging and lumbering about 
through a labyrinth of palms and 
undergrowth. Our two ‘‘trail 
finders’? conversed constantly in 
Spanish, and in somewhat of an 
argumentative tone. After a few 
miles of traveling, we brought the 
tar to a stop and insisted that we 
be enlightened as to our where- 
abouts. The third guide confessed 
that he was lost, but stoutly maintained that 
if we continued to the right, we would come 
to an American owned ranch, and the man- 
ager could tell us ‘‘I’direction de Tampico.’’ 
We pensioned him with three pesos and sent 





him home ‘‘au pead.”’ 

We continued in the direction that he sug- 
gested, and to our astonishment found that 
for once in the day’s events we had been prep- 
erly directed. As we came out from behind a 

lt of timber, there appeared before us an 
&xtensive array of pole corrals, a long, low, 





A concrete dipping tank ... 


for a pleasant meal of fried eggs, fried pota- 
toes, meat and other articles of diet that sa- 
vored of Americanism even tho cooked by 
Mexican hands. 

The manager, Ed Watt, proved to be a 
pioneer character of wide reknown, with a 
superior knowledge of Mexican affairs and 
agriculture, and a master hand in the man- 
agement of Mexican ranches, having been in 
charge at one time of the immense Haustaca 
Oil Company’s land holdings. 

Early next morning, we were officially ini- 


used the first time the 
morning we were there.” 


head of the ranech’s approxi- 
mately eight thousand head of eattle were 
run thru a disinfectant to destroy the ticks, 
which take an immense toll among Mexican 
cattle, especially those of the natives, who 
take no such preeautions. 

Mr. Watt is developing a new type of cattle 
with the use of Brahma bulls on native stock. 
The native cattle of Mexico aren't much to 
look at; they may be any color, and appa- 
rently they are a mixture of all the breeds 
in existence. Frequently, they are under- 
sized, while the Brahmas are usually large. 
A 2,200-pound specimen is not unusual. The 
first cross produces an exceptionally large, 
well proportioned type that has lost the con- 
ventional hump, is a good keeper on native 
grasses and a good looker on the market. One 
of the registered herd bulls was 
much in evidence, and despite his 
apparent good nature, we gave his 
fawn-colored majesty a wide berth 
Save once when he unintentionally 
paused for his photograph. 


Making a Modern Ranch 


Corn was beine raised on por- 
tions of the 65,000-acre plant, a 
small eared white variety that 
yielded thirty to forty bushels per 
acre. We went to the bamboo corn 
erib and gathered a sample of the 
wide, short grains. The fields were 
being plowed with tractors, as Mr. 
Watt is making a modern ranch of 
the place and the erops are planted 
and tilled with modern machinery 
and fine specimens of mules. Even 
tho the land is comparatively fer- 
tile and will raise anything that 
ean be grown in a semi-tropiecal 
climate, it ean be bought for from 
one to five or six dollars per acre 
and cleared by peon labor hired on 
contract for about six to seven dol- 
lars per acre. 

As we drove from field to field, 
in the raneh’s little automobile, 
from the charming briek eottage 
and flying field of the owner, the 
citrus fruit grove, and one herd of 
cattle to another, while they were 
being rounded up by the vaqueros 
for dipping (the eattle, not the 
vaqueros), Watt told interesting 
tales of American settlers who had 
come to that territory to pioneer 
and had starved out, not from any 
fault of the country, but because 
they were unable to adjust them- 
selves to new conditions and failed 
to farm and ranch in a style suited 
to that particular territory. Some 
crops, for example alfalfa, simply 
are not adapted to the soil and ¢li- 
mate, probably due to the extreme 
moisture during the rainy season, 
that lasts for from four to five months of the 
year. One American spent a small fortune 
trying to make it grow, and then went back 
to America broke and disgusted with the coun- 
try, which, in reality, has many delightful 
features as a possible home. 

Ed Watt is the type of man who, finding 
that alfalfa would not grow, discovered that 
native grasses that were exceptionally fatten- 
ing would, and he immediately proceeded to 
abandon the thought of growing any others. 
He had concentrated (Concluded on page 10) 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 











Don’t Overestimate Your 
Yields 

To the Editor: Any practical farmer 
knows that an accurate estimate of 
crop yields as viewed from our high- 
ways is just over in the realm of the 
impossible. For a number of reasons: 
For instance, we are all acquainted 
with the farmer who entirely by and 
with guilty guile, spreads all his barn- 
yard fertilizer available, year after 
year, on the same narrow strip adja- 
cent to the highway. The automobilist 
rapid transit crop estimator sees what 
appears to be a bumper crop of corn. 
If he were to walk back into that field 
a short space, he would see a jog 
downward in the height of the stalks 
something like stair steps. 

He is the same farmer who is more 
than likely to husk that strip in Octo- 
ber, while the corn is yet, full of sap, 
and then hot. foot it to town to boast 
for publication about his fifty, sixty or 
ninety-bushel-per-acre corn crop, which 
same line of buncombe our daily pa- 
pers always seem only too anxious to 
publish and republish, which very 
nicely serves the purpose of helping 
to hold the price too low until the crop 
passes from the control of the farmer 
to the tender care of the speculator. 

I am going to digress a moment to 
mention some personal experience. In 
October, 1929, I made a collection of 
samples for a field test of moisture 
content of corn made at that time by 
the Iowa department. I selected eighty 
ears from sixteen different fields. The 
sample was prepared by shelling one- 
half row of kernels from each ear, al- 
ternating tips and butts. After filling 
their sample container, all the corn 
remaining, which weighed 51% pounds, 
was sacked and stored in a dry mouse- 
proof room until the May following, 
when I found it weighed 29 pounds. 
The lowa department moisture test 
showed 27.9 per cent, which indicated 
an expected shrinkage of something 
like 16 per cent. My test indicated 
that 51% bushels of that corn would 
have shrunk in the crib to 39 bushels, 
or exactly 24.2 per cent. Or, to ex- 
press the percentage in another way, 
there was apparently 32 per cent more 
of that corn at that time in October 
than existed the following May. 

If we farmers, every fall, uniformly 
publish to the world claims of posses- 
sion of 132 bushels of corn for each 
100 bushels actually harvested, who is 
it that “gets it in the neck” in the re 
sultant manipulation by the price jug- 
glers? Why shouldn’t we object to 
and at all times guard against follow- 
ing this suicidal policy of giving our 
enemies the ammunition they need to 
down us? 

None of us need ever care how 
much or by whom our crop estimates 
are inflated, were it not. for this fact, 
that it is one of the most deadly weap- 
ons that the price fixers have to use 
against us. Why should we present to 
the bandits the loaded guns with 
which they “hold us up’ ?—H. P. Lash- 
er, Woodbury County, Iowa. 


gainst Combining Corn 


To the Editor: You have written 
several times this fall about combin- 
ing corp and then drying it after it 
was shelled. Persohally I do not be- 
lieve such a proceeding will be prac- 
tical in the corn belt. Reasons are, 
that it is hard to get corn dry enough 
at shucking time so that it will all 
shell off the cob, and after you get it 
shelled there are many practical diffi- 
culties in handling. After corn is 
“kiln dried” it does not keep good un- 
less it is moved frequently—probably 
due to the fact that some grains carry 
much more moisture than others. Con- 
sequently many buyers will not take 
it except at a discount. Naturally dry 
corn needs an occasional “airing’” to 
keep it sweet and wholesome. So a 


farmer who attempted to store com- 
bined corn would have to have a lot of 
extra equipment. By the time he had 
it all and kept. it in working condition 
the cost would probably exceed the 
present method of shucking and crib- 
bing. In this immediate neighborhood 
combining has not been successful 
with wheat or oats, altho it has done 
very well with soybeans. The trouble 
with wheat and oats has been that it 
was hard to get them dry enough to 
store safely. That may be worked 
out in time by getting a stronger 
straw and a head that would not eas- 
ily shatter. It might be that if we 
would use only combined grain for 
seed for a few years that we would 
develop a variety that would work 
successfully.—George Wood, Cham- 
paign County, Illinois. 


Chain Farming Will Come 


To the Editor: I am not for chain 
farming, corporation farming or™large 
scale farming, whatever you want to 
call it; but it is coming. It will come 
the same as the chain banking, chain 
stores and so on and for the same rea- 
sons. The ijittle farmer will have the 
same difficulties as the small mer- 


thistles will grow where clover should 
thrive. No weather beaten buildings 
will want for paint. 

A corporation farm will require 
cows to produce butterfat econom- 
ically or go to the block. Hens must 
lay all winter when eggs are high. 
The best of beef bulls will be used. 
Acid soil will be made sweet, clovers 
will thrive, high yield seed will be 
used and the latest and best improved 
farm machinery will be employed. A 
man of ability and knowledge will 
have charge. No workers will slip off 
and have a nap on a rainy afternoon 
or go to town for a game of pool or 
cards. Rainy day jobs will be listed. 
None but the very best of men will be 
able to get jobs because few will be 
needed and when they don’t satisfy, 
they will be told to call at the office 
for their check and move on. One man 
will be required to care for 100 brood 
sows, one man will care for 250 acres 
of corn, another will milk fifty to sev- 
enty-five cows, and so on. 

The little farm will not. be able to 
market his stuff with the corporation 
as the corporation will market in large 
quantities. There will be no exchange 
of help for the little farmer and life 
will be made so miserable for him that 
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PLUS & DAMAGED CROP 
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ITEMS FROM THE 


chant and you know that his troubles 
are plenty. 

The greatest trouble with the aver- 
age farmer is that he can not have 
equipment, improved machinery, soil 
treatment, the best seeds and the best 
livestock. He must do the best he can 
with what he can afford to purchase. 

A corporation farm will not send a 
man out with a half worn out binder, a 
wire-tied and rope-spliced harness, use 
an inefficient cream separator, or a 
corn planter that misses out occasion- 
ally. This equipment would be either 
repaired or replaced. No dairy cows 
will be browsing around in wind-swept 
stalk fields, trying to produce butter- 
fat on ice water, rabbit tracks and 
snow. No cobbled up and busted down 
fences will require a man with a lan- 
tern to hunt up his hogs when he 
should be in bed. No farm machinery 
will be left out under an apple tree 
during the winter. No pigs will be far- 
rowed in filthy hog lots. No dock and 
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he will be glad to sell out. The more 
that want to sell, the cheaper the land 
will be for the corporation to buy. 
Then this big, powerful land corpora- 
tion will ask for lower land taxes and 
more favorable legislation and get it. 
Corporation farming is coming—yes, 
it is here now. But I am opposed to it. 
—J. Carl Rush, Iowa County, Iowa. 


Make It Worth While 


To the Editor: What is most worth 
while? I would say, “to leave the 
world a little better than you find it.” 
Every individual may have a some- 
what different way of doing this. 
Here is how I would try to do it: 

First, leave the farm we are onina 
better state of fertility, more free 
from weeds, better equipped as to 


fences and buildings, and the general 
appearance of the farmstead improved 
by the planting of trees and shrubs 
and caring for the lawn so that it will 


all be a delight to the eyes not only 
for ourselves but for the passers-by. 

Second, in our relations with others, 
be good neighbors; deal with such 
fairness and honesty that we may per. 
haps raise the level of business eth- 
ics; support every worthy movement 
for community uplift, such as the 
school, the church, and cooperative en. 
deavors of various sorts; and in the 
larger field of national and interna- 
tional affairs let our influence count 
for what little it is worth on the right 
side, as we see it, of questions of pub- 
lic policy. 

Third, and most important of all, do 
all we can that our children may be- 
come more valuable citizens than their 
parents; consider their upbringing a 
sacred privilege and obligation and 
remember always that it is for their 
sake that we do all these other things 
—that the chief value of farm or live 
stock improvement or community bet- 
terment is in making the world a bet- 
ter place for the coming generation. 

To do all this is a man-sized job, 
and it will hardly be done perfectly. 
These ideals may be lost sight of now 
and then in the stress of the immedi- 
ate task, but they are there and they 
will come to add greater meaning to 
each day’s work. The apparent drudg- 
ery of the moment will be dignified by 
its relation to the larger plan and pur- 
pose for which we labor. Because of 
these ideals life will have a forward 
look to the very end, and when that 
end comes we can say, “It has been 
worth while.”—Roy J. Clampitt, Har- 
din County, Iowa. 


Pilot-Rock Plowing Match 


Tractor plowing drew the biggest 
crowd at the Pilot-Rock plowing 
match near Cherokee, Iowa, recently 
Ten thousand, the greatest number 
ever present at one day of the match, 
were on hand the second of the two 
days to watch Don Graham lead a 
field of twenty-two to win with a score 
of 93. Four thousand on the first day 
watched A. N. Thompson defeat eleven 
other plowmen in the horse plowing 
contest. 

Hard, dry ground added to the dif- 
ficulty of doing a neat job of plowing, 
but scores were as high as usual. Scor- 
ing is on a basis of 25 per cent for 
straightness, 25 per cent for the back 
furrow, 25 per cent for conformation, 
10 per cent for neatness, and 15 per 
cent for covering trash. In the first 
day’s plowing with horses, Thompson 
won the class for two-bottom plows 
with 89.75; Tony Henke won the class 
for three bottoms with 87; George 
Eischen, in the sulky class, came close 
to Thompson's record with 89.50. In 
the class for boys under eighteen, Paul 
Ogren won with 87.25. 

With the tractors, Don Graham won 
the two-bottom gang plow class with 
93; Leo Heinen was first in the pro- 
fessional class with 90.25; Bob Gra- 
ham, with 90.50, was first in the three- 
bottom class. Don Graham's closest 
competition came from John Becker, 
winner in the class for boys under 
eighteen, whose score was 92.50. 

Other features of the match includ- 
ed a pig club and calf club show; flow 
er, cookery and sewing exhibits; a 
poultry, hog and horse show, and a 
pulling contest. Double honors were 
won by Pete Rupp, of Cherokee, whose 
heavy team won the pulling contest 
for teams over 3,000 pounds when they 
got away with the 3,000-pound test for 
27% feet. Rupp also won first in the 
class for plow horses in the horse 
show. Will Dawson, of Washta, took 
first in the pulling contest for teams 
under 3,000 pounds. They exerted a 
pull of 2,500 pounds. 

In the calf club show, Kenneth Pen- 
nington won the grand championship. 
Lloyd Ehlers, of Cleghorn, took first 
in the pig club contest with a cross- 
bred Poland China-Duroc weighing 260 
pounds. 
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There are more Moor- 

Man’s Minerals fed than 

any other kind, because— 
“It Pays” 





hg My : 





RE you pushing pigs rapidly to make 

weight for early fall marketing ... Or 
is your plan to feed during the fall, pile on 
the pork, and sell ’em by the ton! 

In either case, you need the best mineral 
feed on the market, to help put on sound, 
healthy flesh and a fine market finish that 
will command top prices. That’s Moor- 
Man’s. 

Scientifically prepared, farm-tested, 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals is the complete 
mineral feed. It contains, in just the right 
proportions, all the minerals your hogs need. 

Tests at the MoorMan Experiment 
Station show that a pound of MoorMan’s 





produces an extra pound and a half of pork! 

You can buy MoorMan’s Hog Minerals 
in the familiar 100-pound striped bag, or in 
the new 50-pound block. 

MoorMan’s Block Minerals are made of 
the same ingredients used in the powdered 
form. Nothing but the binder is added. 
Blocks are easy to haul, handle and store. 
They save 15 to 20% when self fed.. 

The MoorMan man in your neighbor- 
hood knows hogs and how to feed them. He 
will gladly help you make yours pay bigger 
profits. If you don’t know him, write 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. L-42, Quincy, 


Illinois. 














IN BAGS 


MoorMans 


MINERALS FOR HOGS 

















IN BLOCKS 
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Carload Price 


Spend no money now. Save all 
next year on truck, tractor, and 
car expense. A carload shipment 
of Diamond 760 Oil is bein 
made up for your neighborhoo 
right now—at special pool car 
— for spring shipment and 
villing. Valuable merchandise or 
cash as extra discount is also 
included with each order. 


Quality DIAMOND 760 


Club with your neighbors and get your 
next year’s supply of this heat-resisting, 
100 per cent paraffin base oil— Diamond 
760—lasts longer and makes motors 
run smoother—a truly modern lubri- 
cant, combining safety, performance, 
economy —safe even at 760 degrees. 


Our Men Will Call 


Our men will take care of the details. 
You don’t have to do any soliciting or 
selling. All that is necessary is for you 
to give your order—but this must be 
done at once. This offer lasts only a 
short time and will not be repeated 
for a year. 


Be Sure Your Order Is Included 


It will pay you—just to be sure your 
order is in the car—to get in touch 
with our local representative or write 
us direct. 


YOU PAY NO MONEY 
NOW! 
You merely give your order. Pay next 


spring when the oil is received. 


MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Waterloo, Iowa 








Sick in a Hospital in China 


The only time “The Traveler” 
a patient in a hospital was in 
China. 


the best home libraries in print. 





was ever 
Shanghai, 
His ten books give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
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et A Hog Waterer 
That Wont Freeze 


Grand Champion and B. & B. 


Fountains 






$7.00 which is less than one-half of the Sanitary Heated Stock 
i housands in use low price noney-back guar 
regular price. Address, } antee. See your dealer or write TODAY ys Fite r- 
NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. } ature and stock raising suggestions 
U. P. Station Des Moines, Iowa | AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS Co. 
| 208 Market St., Marshalltown, lowa 
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BREEZES 


The New Star Windmill pumps in & to 10-m 
it is correctly designed. equipped with Timke 
tively lubricated —every working part runs in o 


bear 


We will 


end inexpensive it is to he 


tend y 


o FREE, our 


e breezes because 


gs and posi- 


book which shows how easy 


ve ths modern convenience 


ft shows how to figure and install @ water system powered 


with the New Star, the w 


ond mi! 


that pumps in every 


breeze. Let uf send this valuable boot without obligation 
Write TODAY 


FLINT & WALLING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


G3 Oak Street 


Kendallville, ind. 


by THE BUILDERS of HOOSIER WATER SERVICE 


* SFAR WINDMILLS * 











Build Your Concrete Now 


Follow Directions in Mixing Materials 


By I. W 

| (place sage is one of the best 

months for doing concrete work 
around the farm, as the worst of the 
summer’s rush is over and the hurry 
of corn picking has not yet begun 
toads are good for hauling sand and 
gravel, there is as yet little danger 


from frost, and the heat is not so great 
as to interfere seriously with the work 
nor to call for more than two or three 
sprinklings while the concrete is cur- 
ing. Better get busy and put in your 
barn floors, barm approaches, feeding 
floors to prevent wasting feed this 
winter with the hogs, barnyard paving 
to keep the cattle out of the mud, 


| manure pits to conserve the manure 


this winter, retaining walls along the 
lower side of the barnyard, soil saving 


dams to stop gullies from washing, 
and foundations on which to set the 
self-feeders. If you have time, you 


may want to build tile outlets and silt 
basin intakes, cisterns and _ filters, 
filth-proof well walls and curbs and 
covers, sidewalks around house and 
barn, house foundations, potato and 
vegetable storage cellars, water tanks 
and troughs, septic tanks, garbage and 
dead poultry incinerators, 
posts, mail box supports, farm en- 
trances, and the many other things 
around the farm for which concrete is 
peculiarly adapted. Plans and direc- 
tions for building such common things 
can be secured free of charge from the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Ill., or from any of the large firms 
manufacturing Portland cement. Prob- 


corner fence 


| ably your building material dealer has 
| them in his office ready to hand out 


on request. The Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and most 


| of the agricultural colleges have good 


| appreciated,” 


times while curing and protect. it 


booklets and leaflets on concrete con- 
struction which they will be glad to 


send free on request. 


The important things in securing 
good results with concrete are 
1. Use concrete that has not caked. 


2. Use clean sand and gravel, pret- 
erably screening gravel Over a quar- 
ter-inch screen into sand and coarse 
pebbles. 

3. Use the proper proportion of ce- 
ment, sand, and coarse pebbles, or 
broken stone. A mixture of one bag 
of cement, two cubic feet of sand, and 
three cubic feet of coarse pebbles, or 
broken stone, is best for water tanks 
and small work. 
can be used for foundation work. 

4. Use reinforcing whenever called 
for in the directions. 

5. Use the amount of 
for in the directions and 
than enough to make a 
quaky mixture. 

6. Sprinkle 


Less dense concrete 


water called 
never more 
jelly-like or 


several 
for 
the first forty-eight against 
sharp frosts. Do not use it too soon. 


the concrete 


hours 


Helping a Wet Basement 


“Could you tell me how to water- 
proof a cement basement, which is 
about two feet underground on two 


sides? Would plastering with lime and 
cement on the outside of the walls do 
the stunt? Any will be 
writes a Michigan 


suggestions 


| reader. 


This is a very common trouble with 
farm homes where sufficient care has 
not been given to this point in plan- 
ning and building. It Usually is 
enough to make a dry basement if 
looked after when the house is built, 
but usually is rather difficult to secure 
afterwards. The first thing to do is 
to find out whether the water is com- 
ing in thru the walls, thru the floors, 
or thru both; as it will make a differ- 
ence in the proper handling of the 
problem. 

If leakage is thru the walls, the saf- 
est way is to dig the dirt. away from 
the outside of the walls down to the 
level of the footings, lay tile around 
the outside with care to secure a good 
outlet, clean the outside of the walls 
well and give them two coats of hot 


easy 


DICKERSON 


asphalt or some good commercial wa 
terproofing paint, then fill in next to 
the wall with gravel or sand instead o;} 


dirt. This should remedy the wors 
case of leaking walls and is mu 
more lasting and effective than any 


coating on the inside. I doubt whet! 
er plastering on the outside with lin 
and cement could be depended 
tho it would help to some extent. 

If the seepage seems to be comi 
in tHru the floor, the cement flo: 
should be thoroly cleaned during a d: 
spell and allowed to dry, then coated 
with hot asphalt or tar or roofing « 
ment, roll roofing with cemented 
joints laid on it, and a new three-in 
concrete laid on top of a mixture o{ 
one bag of cement, two cubic feet of 
sand and three cubic feet of coar 
pebbles or broken stone, with just 
enough water to make a jelly-like or 
quaky mixture. The addition of a 
small amount of hydrated lime or of a 
good commercial waterproofing paste 
to the cement. will help to make it wa- 
terproof.—I. W. D. 


What Material for Surface 
Tank? 

A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Am planning on building a water 
tank about one or two feet in ths 
ground and large enough to hold about 
thirty barrels. Would reinforced con- 
crete or cement blocks be the better 
material? Any suggestions appreci- 
ated.” 

Reinforced concrete is usually bet- 
ter than cement blocks so far as 
strength and water tightness is con- 
cerned. About two to three feet in 
the ground and then well banked 
with earth is usually the most satis 
factory construction; altho it is 
matter to build on top of tl 
ground and then bank up if the add 
tional height is desirable. Complete 
instructions for building concre 
tanks is found in Farmers’ Bulleti: 
1480, “Small Cdncrete Construction « 
the Farm,” which may be had f 
from the Department of Agricultur: 
Washington, D. C. Advice on la 
tanks should also be secured from t 
Portland Cement Association, Chix 
1ll.—I. W. D. 


easy 


“L’Direction de Tampico?” 
(Continued from page 7) 


on the production of guinea and p 
grass, both of which grow luxurian 
and enable him to put his cattle in « 
ceptional flesh for marketing at Mex 
ico City. ‘“There’s money to be mat 
here,” said Watt, “lots of it; if on! 
Americans of ability would come, lear 
the language, adapt themselves to th: 
conditions of the country, and stay.” 
Ranch land can be bought for a song, 
thin cattle are cheap in the jungles and 
fat stuff commands a consistently good 
price in Mexico City, with only a min 
mum of fluctuation. But Mexico is a 
pioneer country where they still pa) 
for whatever is bought in hard cash 
and nothing else, where men are men, 
and a gun is still worn as convention- 
ally as shoes, not for purposes of at- 
tack, but for the sake of emergencies. 

We inspected the race horses that 
are the manager’s hobby, saw the own- 
er’s favorite bird dogs of a type that 
are bought and sold in three and four 
figures, looked over the purebred 
Hampshire hogs that are among the 
prides of Santa Clare ranch, and re- 
luctantly departed from Little Amer- 
ica in Mexico carrying the promise of 
Watt that some day he would come to 
Iowa to see our northern feed yards. 

Earlier in the day we had shipped 
our old guide to Tampico by rail, and 
prevailed upon Watt Junior to accom- 
pany us to the city. We reached the 
environs after dark, and the lights of 
the seaport town we had been search- 
ing for for days beamed a pleasant wel- 
come. Tampico was ours. 

(To be continued) 
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_ Stalks which blow over easily. 
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Time to Pick Seed Corn 


The Editor Talks to Farm Boys 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


HOPE this Sat- 

urday you and 
your father can go 
out together to pick 
some seed corn. 
Picking seed corn 
is one of the most 
important of all 
the jobs on Iowa 
farms, and I hope 
you will learn to 
do it right by actually getting out into 
the field with your father. 

Some people pick their corn and put 
it into a sack hanging over their shoul- 
ders. This is a good way, but it is a 
little hard on the back after the sack 
gets to weighing fifty or sixty pounds. 
Some farmers find it easier to hitch up 
a team to the wagon and make one 
down row thru the field, and forage for 
about seven rows on either side in 
search of good seed ears. By driving 
once thru the ordi- 





stalks which have green husks. It 
seems to be an indication of an un- 
usually healthy plant when the kernels 
are well matured but the husks and 
the leaves are still green. 

6. Of course, you will want the ears 
which you pick in the field to have 
straight rows and to be fairly good 
sized, but, aside from that, there is 
not much that is worth while pick- 
ing for in the way of ear type in the 
field. 

There are places this year where it 
will be hard to pick ears which are 
well filled out at the butt and tip. The 
hot weather in July killed the pollen, 
with the result that, in the drier sec- 
tions of the corn belt, there are mil- 
lions of ears that are poorly pollinated. 
Some folks wonder if ears of this sort 
make good seed. They don’t look so 
very good, but, as a matter of fact, 





nary field, it is pos- 
sible to get enough 
seed corn in a wag- 
n to plant two or 


three times as Many follow will 


For Rural Schools 


This article and the ones to 
interest 





they are perfectly all right. You see, 
each ovule which 
later becomes a 
kernel has a silk 
attached to it. If | 
some of the silks 
failed to receive 


farmers of 


acres of corn as all ages, but they are directed pollen, and the ker- 
you will probably especially to farm boys in rural nels, therefore, do 
have next spring. schools. In this series, the ed- not fill out, the | 

If you are going itor will go back to first prin- other kernels on 


to plant fifty acres 
of corn next spring, 
how many bushels 
of seed corn do you 


tices. 


ciples and discuss the reasons 
for a lot of common farm prac- 
It wouldn’t hurt any of 
us to go to school with the boys 


the ear are not af- 
fected except that 
some of them will 
spread out and ‘be- 


think you ought to again and refresh our memories come lop-sided in 
pick this fall? If on some of the factors that such a way that 
you ask your fath- make for good farming. Let’s they will not run 





you would like to have Mr. Wal- 


subjeets thru a planter prop- 
erly. For this rea- 
son, it is a good 
plan to 








er, he will prob have suggestions on 
ably tell you that a o 

bushel will plant lace discuss. 

about seven acres, 

and that you will 


need seven bushels next spring. But to 
be safe, so you will have some ears to 
throw out in case you don’t like them, 
or so you will have some corn for re- 
planting or to give to a needy neigh- 
bor, I believe you ought to have about 
twice this much. In fact, when pick- 
ing seed corn, it is a pretty good rule 
to figure on picking about one bushel 
for every three acres you are going to 
plant. 

It is quite a job to pick fifteen bush- 
els of really good seed ears. This 
means you must pick 1,500 to 2,000 
ears, and, if you are to do a really con- 
scientious job, you should look at each 
one rather carefully. Here are some 
rules to go by if you really want. to 
improve your corn: 

1. The stalk from which you pick 
the ear should be healthy and free 
from smut, root weakness or other evi- 
dence of disease. 

2. The ear should be carried not 
much higher than the shoulder, and 
preferably a little lower. High eared 
corn is usually later than low eared 
corn, and it is undoubtedly harder to 
husk. 

3. Favor those ears with a rather 
strong shank attachment. This is espe- 
cially important in case you are ever 
going to have a machine picker or if 
you put much of your corn into the 
silo. Most farmers who have Reid 
Yellow Dent now realize that the 
shank is too small and weak, with the 
result that too much corn drops onto 
the ground. Besides, these weak shanks 
seem to go to some extent with weak 
Don’t 
Save any ears for seed in case the shank 
breaks with brown, shredded attach- 
ments, 

4. Pick the kind of ears which you 
feel sure will dry out solid and heavy 
for their size. Throw out at once ears 
which you think will be the least bit 
chaffy, 

5. If your corn has been a little too 
late for your season, one year with an- 
other, pick for the ears which are earli- 
est maturing. But, on the other hand, 
if your corn has been a little too early, 
Pick for ears from stalks which still 
Show some green. The ideal situation 
1S to pick well matured ‘ears from 


which are well pol- 

linated, even tho the poorly pollinated 
ears may make just as good seed. 

After you pick the seed corn, it is 





pick ears | 


important to hang it up in some way 


so that it will dry out without molding. 
The ears should be hung so they will 
not touch, There are a lot of handy 
hangers on the market, which your 
father can buy in case he does not have 
one fixed up at home already. Or you 
can make a hanger out of laths and 
two-by-fours. 


If you pick your seed corn in late 
September, the dangerous time for 
storage is during the next two weeks. 
If you hang the corn in a building 
where there is no ventilation, mold is 
almost sure to develop. It helps a lot 
to prevent mold if you can have a little 
fan which keeps the air moving. A fan 
is really not necessary, however, if 
you have only fifteen bushels or so 
stored in a room which has two win- 
dows open. 

If you pick seed corn in late Septem- 
ber, you will ordinarily find that the 
kernels contain from 30 to 40 per cent 
moisture. If the temperature goes 
down to 25 degrees for four or five 
hours, corn of this sort will be serious- 
ly hurt. It is important to get it down 
to 15 per cent cent moisture before zero 
weather comes. 

If you let your corn stay out in the 
field until late October, you generally 
will get by all right, but you will get 
caught once in five or six years right 
at the time when seed corn is the most 
difficult to get. During the last half 
of October, corn ordinarily contains 
around 20 per cent moisture, and if 
the temperature goes down to 20 de- 
grees, no damage will be done. But if 
the temperature goes down to 10 de- 
grees, as it sometimes does in late Oc- 
tober and early November, the germi- 
nation will be practically ruined. 


Some people use heat to dry their 
seed corn. A combination of heat and 
ventilation is a splendid thing, because 
you can dry the seed corn down to 15 
per cent moisture within a few days. 
It will then stand any amount of freez- 
ing. It is all a mistake to think you 
need to keep corn warm during the 
winter time, provided you have dried 
it out properly in the fall. 
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ey St ow More service per 


em ilelikaad lols 


RED BRAND FENCE is NOT high priced. It costs far less per 
year of usefulness than any fence you, or your forefathers, ever 
owned. It’s better fence; stronger fence; and, above all— 
longer lasting. We put more rust-resisting co in the 
wire, we put 2 or 3 times more zinc on the wire than 

the finest “old time” fence ever had. More co IN- 
SIDE—more zincOUTSIDE—makes RED B D 

FENCE out-wear, by many years, the “best” 
fence you, or your grandfather, ever owned. 


“RED BRAND” FENCE 
© «G@alvannealed’’ Copper Bearing 






costs more to make—but no more to buy— c urgess Labora- 

than any standard galvanized fence. Gives wee -™ _— Medics. 

tne , too, the famous Square Deal knot 1930 (after making a . 
t can not slip; stiff, picket-like year i test 


stays that make waar Fy neces- 
Gary; wa strands that spring 
back into line after eve 
strain—the trim looking, 
hog-tight, bull-proof fence 
that pays foritselfin rec- 
ord time and makes 
money for you for 
many years to come. 


corrosion 
many makes of fence at Galves- 
vannealed’ fence 


exposed to the moist, salt-laden air and also to the 
smoke from a neighboring railroad yard, a combination 
which causes rapid rusting and deterioration. 
“The photographs which we had taken show that some 

of the ordinary galvanized wire fences have almost entirely 
disintegrated, while the same style and weight of fence made of 
*Galvannealed’ wire is still in such good condition that it will give 
considerably longer service."" Very truly yours, 

—C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 

Indiana State University and R. W. Hunt Company, Chicago, are 
others who substantiate the Burgess, and our own, laboratory and 
field tests that RED BRAND FENCE, “‘Gal- 
vannealed” and Copper Bearing far outlasts 
ordinary galvanized wire fence. 


Read this 
“Farm Planning” Book 


Successful farmers in 16 states contrib- 
uted the material. Tells how they ro- 
tate crops and stock, use supplemental 
pastures, hog down, avoid livestock 
diseases, use legumes, build up soil 
fertility and make good farm profits. 















yh tte ae about RED 
BRAND FENCE and a 
copy of ‘‘Farm Planning.” 
or write us direct. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
3886 Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 











HOG CHOLERA ( 


Vaccinate your f§ AARAA 
own pigs with "~ptress ramuy 
fresh, Government inspected 


Peters’ Serum 


(Pasteurized, clear, concentrated Serum) 
Your check for $25.50 er 3000 
c.c’s of serum (@ 80¢ per 100 c.c’s) 
and 150 c.c’s of virus(@ ues 
enough for 85 to 100 pigs. Wesend 
FREE two syringes with double 
strength glass barrels and direc- 
tions. Write for Free Veterinary Guide. 













Stores Green or Frosted Corn 


Protect ALL your crop—big or little. Avoid all 
less from rats, weather. fire, mould, thieves, etc. Peters Serum Ce., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Me 
while yon hold for market to advance. World's First Hog Serum Company 





HASTINGS splendid design gives greatest pro- 
tection. Heavy, -steel. Has utmost strength. 









Will last a lifetime. Gives farm a substantial ap- SELL YOUR CORN 

pearance, Floor, roof, studdings, rafters, braces Small grein prices are low, Freed it to your hoes 

ond was ae guivanined to prevent rust. Most easy | "ns" your corn. The Economy Feeder handles 
Perfect ventilation improves quality. Safest —- on a ee “yO 

cheapest. storage available. 3 sizes—650 bu, 900 Try it, 30 dass at our risk; 


bu., 1075 bu. With or without floor. 


PRICES REDUCED! 


Send name today for folder with photos and 
new lower prices. ow to get more mone 
from your corn crop. WRITE—send for book an 
low prices N-O-W 


dealer can supply you, or, 
write direct to factory. 


THE HARGROVE CO., |; 
404 WN. Y. Ave., 
Des Moines, lowa 





When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 





Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mfg. Co. 


Hastings, Neb. 
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Community, 
You Can-and 
Make Miracle 
Profits 
pS 
: | (Camm rih -| 
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$2500.70 
$135,000. ver year 


Give the farmer real relief—RIGHT NOW 

This is a business that makes big money all the time— 
of eonditions—but bt pow it is the b 

all farmere—because the Miracle Sweet Feed t 

grain, hays, straw 















| mg 





for $40.00. 

he first and only complete community feed plant. 
Any man of average [nee nd can own and operate it. Abso- 

» lutely no milling experience quired. Ita jon is almost ar 
@asy ag running @ fling atation. 


Big Success in 44 States 
are now earning clear profits up to $15,000.00 per 
the farmers’ home-grown materials, mixing them 
mo! into the feed by the 


Process. 
eed Plant in —r i css pon wil peoe - 
it our comm mcans *t you will produce your 
ak anes tat deel coal und ante a ledge prelt. his 

ig the kind of farm relief you really want. 

You may be the man to own the Miracle Mill in your commun- 
ity. If not, ive us name of the man who should. Tell 
about pledge him youn support 






















WRITE TODAY 
for our free book- 
let, “The Miracle 
Sweet Feed Syse- 


















‘There are no secreta about the ling business. We show you] tem,** you 
how to make any kind of feed. We rt ‘antee you profitable business. [ full Ph 
It ig easy to own a Miracle Mill. We gell tt o: the most dignified 
trial. You are the sole judge as to whether you keep and successful, 

ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPAN ae 
Mi PANY | = 





Builders of Grain Grinding Machinery 
OWENSBORO, KY. 















%, 
's 
1090-1290 Kemnaday Avenue 
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Homespun From Norway 


NE demonstration of unusual in- 

terest at the state fair this year 
was given by Mrs. Ida Storby and Mrs. 
William Olson, of Winnebago county. 
Since their county has been studying 
home furnishing for the year and has 
been especially interested in the study 
of homespuns and coverlets, it. wasn’t 
difficult to find some unusual and 
very interesting pieces of homespuns 
in the county. 

Mrs. Olson, who was born in Nor- 
Way, came to this country when she 
was a little girl, but she had learned 
the art of spinning and weaving in 
Norway. For the demonstration she 
appeared in a Norwegian costume. Her 
skirt was dark, the waist white with 
cuffs and collar of Hardanger em- 
broidery. It seems that the Hardanger 











From the Demonstration Rooms 








layette for a baby fifty years ago with 
a modern baby’s layette. The demon- 
stration was given by the Butler coun- 
ty Four-H team. 

“This is a practical demonstration,” 
said Ann Humke, the first member of 
the demonstration team, “because 
nearly all homes have babies in them 
at some time. We, as club girls, are 
particularly interested for some day 
we hope to become a part of the pic- 
ture that was expressed by Fannie 
Buchanan in her ‘Dreaming Song,’ 
written especially for Four-H girls: 
“*My home must have its mother, may 
I grow sweet and wise, 


My home must have its fa- 
ther, with honor in his 
eyes; 


My home must have its chil- 
dren, God give the par- 
ents 

To make ow 
the years a 
py place!’” 


grace 
home thru all 
kindly, hap- 


proceed d 
how much 
salthfully 


Then the girls 
to demonstrate 
more practically, he 
and economically a 
baby is 
be dressed, 
of fifty 
the amusement 


modern 
should 
baby 


dressed, or 
than was a 
years ago. Imagine 
and the in- 








Mrs. William 
Towa, 


Mrs. Ida Storby and 
Winnebago county, 
Norwegian 


is a characteristic embroidery on the 
Norwegian costumes and originated in 
the Norwegian district Hardanger. 
The apron that, Mrs. Olson wore with 
the costume had a wide inserted band 
of the same Hardanger embroidery, 
and the stitches were beautiful but so 
tiny I doubt if we would find a mod- 
ern homemaker who would take the 
time or have the patience to place so 
many delicate stitches in one piece of 
fabric. 

Even the red 


homespun sleeveless 


blouse was a part of the original cos 
tume. The yarn had been homespun, 
home woven and home dyed. Mrs. Ol- 


costume called the “Har- 
danger costume” and was worn at fes 
tivals, weddings and other celebra- 
tions in her native country. 

The dyeing process was difficult and 
very slow compared to our method of 
today, but the dye was always pure 
and the color’fast. They used differ- 
ent kinds of bark and often a 


son's was 


moss 


found growing on the mountain side. 
Because so many lovely old cover- 
lets and quilts were discovered in 


Winnebago county and because they 
found so many families who, tho they 
had coverlets did not appreciate them 
until they had studied them, Mrs. Ol- 
son and Mrs. Storby thought that the 
study of homespun and home woven 
coverlets was an interesting problem 
in their county and that some beauti- 
ful pieces were saved thru the study 
of this old-time art. 
Today--and Fifty Years Ago 
T THE same time that the rural 
women’s state fair demonstrations 
were going on, Four-H girls were tak- 
ing active part in demonstrations down 
in the Four-H demonstration rooms. 
One demonstration that was of special 
interest to grandmothers, mothers and 
Four-H girls, was a comparison of a 


Olson, of 
denvonstrate 
homespun, 


terest. of the audience when 
Tillie Devries, the second 
member of the team, picked 
up a life-size baby doll and 
proceeded to dress it as our 
grandmothers would, have 
dressed their babies. First, 
there was the old-tashioned 
band. This was made from 
flannel, hemmed, with darts 


It was pinned 
using two or 


in at the side. 
on very tightly, 
three pins at the side. These 
bands, Tillie said, were usually worn 
until the baby was about six months 
old. 

Next came the baby’s old-fashioned, 
long, woolen skirt which was a diffi- 
cult thing to wash as it always shrank 
so much. Tillie used buttoned 
with five buttons down the front. The 
canton flannel diaper followed, folded 
the old-fashioned, three-cornered way 
and was pinned on snugly with three 
pins. In with the side pinning the old- 
fashioned woolen were 
pinned. These, Tillie were 
both summer and wit 
also were hard to wash because they 


“he one 


stockings 
told us, 
my 


ter. Lhey 


worn 


shrank so much. Next the pinning 
blanket was adjusted. This, too, was 
made of canton flannel and was 


using two or three 
tight band 
and a third 
This was wrapped 


pinned very tightly, 
pins. It made a 
around the baby’s waist 
thickness of cloth. 
over the feet and pinned once more 
with two pins just above the knees. 
A woolen skirt was adjusted and then 
if baby was going for an outing, it al- 
ways wore a white, stiffly starched 
skirt. This was pinned on very tight- 
ly, using two or three pins, and made 
a third band and eleven pins used in 
the dressing of baby thus far. 


second 


Much Hand Work on Dresses 


There was always a great deal of 
hand work on these skirts. “Tillie held 
the one up that she was adjusting to 
show that it had nine tucks and a 
great deal of embroidery on it. It also 
had a double ruffle. Last she put a 
thirty-year-old dress on the baby. 

Tillie explained that, because the 
baby had to be turned so many times 
in the dressing process, the baby be- 
came fussy as it was being dressed. 
She showed the audience a _ baby’s 
dress forty years old, that had very 
heavy embroidery and ruffles around 
the neck. Another she held up was 


fifty years old and had, down the front 
panel, over one hundred small tucks. 
All three of the dresses were very long. 
“Imagine how the poor mothers must 
have worked to wash and iron all of 
these dresses nearly every day,” said 
Tillie. 
Tillie weighed the clothes and found 
that if her baby had been clothed for 
an outdoor outing, it 











baby’s legs so there is no chance fo 
the bones to become deformed ani 
there is roominess where roominess is 
needed. 

The stockings that she adjusted 
were of cotton, cotton and silk, or silk 
and wool. 

“They should be fastened to the dia 
per with a garter or a tab of tape 
sewed on the stocking and then this 
pinned to the diaper,” Ann said. “T) 
tape prevents the wearing on the hos: 

Baby’s gertrude came next. Ann 
showed two types—those that open all 

the way down the 
























would have carried back and fasten wit! 
clothes that weighed tape and those that 
three pounds. A gph inian A + Mae button on the shoul- 
“Could you blame ders. The advantage 
baby,” said Tillie, “if 8 flannelette bands. of those opening on 
he fussed and fret- 3 knitted bands............. the shoulders is that 
ted with all these 3 cotton shirts..........+ 1.17 the gertrude mig 
clothes on?” When 3 pair stockings............ 66 be removed and 
Tillie had finished f dozen diapers.........0+. 4.26 | other put on in 
dressing the baby 3 night gowns....... erevvcese t2 place without nec: 
the old - fashioned 4 gertrudes 1.35 sitating the remo 
way, Ann picked up é slips or dresses........ 3.85 of the dress. 
the second baby and 2 MINGMOR. Kisinncrunens 1.50 suggested usin 
demonstrated mod- 2 pair bootees.........00 36 cambric, cotton 
ern ways of dressing 1 jacket and coat........ 2.00 nel or baby flan: 
a babv. Before plae- ERODED sisexicceudads theca wcaess 50 for the grertr 
ing baby on the ta- aa The seams shoul 
ble, she spread out a ER) “CORE. ccisscivtaivcad kh tiee frenched or pla 
blanket, then laid the The edges of the ge 
shirt, the band and trude were finished 
the diaper in position. Next the baby with a shell edge. Ann also suggested 
was placed on the clothes. First Ann using a picot edge or blanket stitch 
fastened the band, explaining that if The modern baby dress was from 
the baby were less than a week old it twenty to twenty-four inches in length, 


would be wearing a flannelette band, 
pinked on the edges, but after the 
first week a knitted band of cotton, 
or cotton and silk would do. The band, 
she said, measured five by twenty- 
eight inches in size. It should be tied 
on smoothly but not snugly. She also 
spoke of a second type of band that 
had shoulder straps. This type of band 
could be worn in place of a shirt in 
the summer time. Both the band and 
the shirt need not be worn for the 
baby is sensitive to heat. Some doc- 
tors, advocated no band at all. 

At this place some grandmother in 
the back of the room whispered quite 
audibly, “Yes, ’n’ look at the weak 
‘younguns’ have today!” 

Next Ann adjusted the baby’s shirt. 
“Shirts,” she “should never be 
made from wool but of cotton and silk, 
cotton mesh or linen mesh.” She 
showed two types of shirts—those that 
overlap and tie and those that overlap 
and button. Ann used the type of shirt 
that tied. 

The diaper that they 
of birdseye cotton but 
of flannelette. Ann 
cotton 


she said, 


backs 


said, 


used was made 
could be mad 
preferred the 
allowed 


because _ it 


birdseye 

















Style for the baby of fifty years ago 
has chenged to comfort for the 
baby of today. 


more ventilation and she could adjust 
it more smoothly. The diapers were 
made eighteen by thirty-six inches. 
They were folded in three thicknesses 
and pinned with two pins at each side. 
This method of folding the diaper and 
placing it on the baby means that 
there is not so much bulk between the 


compared to the enormous length of 
the fifty-vear-ago baby. 

“It is convenient,” she said, “for the 
everyday open all the way 
down the back and to tie with tapes. 
The dress-up dresses need not open all 
the way down. We used kimono 
sleeves for the everyday dress because 
they are quite roomy and comfortable, 
but for the going-away dress I'd sug- 
gest a raglan sleeve because it is a 
bit more dressy.” 

If the dress is to be trimmed—and 
Ann recommended that the everyday 
dresses be made very plainly—the 
lace should not be sewed on where it 
will rub on neck and irritate 
the skin. It should be sewed on at the 
bottom of the binding so that it will 
fall down. The same should be true of 
the sleeves. A few small hand run 
tucks might be used. If embroidery 
is used, it should be very simple and 
in white or very delicate pastel shades 

Ann explained the advantage of hav 
ing the and the gertrude ope! 
all the way down. She said that when 
baby laid down in the day time t 
clothes might be pushed 
side and a pad placed on the be 
When baby awakes the dress and 
gertrude are still fresh. 


dress to 


baby’s 


dress 


to 


away 





The complete layette as made | 
these Butler county girls cost only 
$17.26. 

“Plain living and high thinking 


types of layettes might well be more 
common than they are,” they conclud 
ed, “and any money saved by doing 
away with fussy trimmings can be put 
away for the time when baby-bunting 
marches off to college.”’ 





Everybody’s Say So 


and the 


ERE they are—the pros 
cons from  All-Riled-Up’s letter 
that appeared in the column August 


30. So far, the column’s contributors 


seem to line up rather strongly with 
All-Riled-Up, altho there have been 
contributions on both sides. For in- 


stance, here is a letter reviewing some 
of the results of the extension service 
as they were shown at the state falr- 


Dear Editor: I am enclosing a state- 
ment that I hope you will want to use 
in Everybody's Say So. 

Thirty county exhibits report a total 
of 4,032 women who see project work 
as a means of giving strength to the 
Farm Bureau organization. They are 
called local leaders because they 1n- 
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crease interest by telling the lessons 
to other women. 

The home demonstration agent 
county having the highest number of 
jeaders is Scott county. The number 
of leaders total 275. The average for 
the home demonstration counties is 
172. The highest non-home demonstra- 
tion agent county in leaders is Sac 
county with 156. The average in non- 
home demonstration agent counties is 
100. The lowest in home demonstra- 
tion agent. counties is fifty-eight. 

The local leader is one of the build- 
ers of the Farm Bureau organization. 
__Mrs. J. H. Warburton, County Chair- 
man, Kossuth County, Iowa. 


On the other hand, Disgusted agrees 
very heartily with All-Riled-Up: 


Dear Readers: Last night I read the 
letter written by All-Riled-Up. She 
didn’t sign her name but she didn’t 
need to for I believe it could have 
come from any of the hundreds of 
women thru the counties who feel the 
same way as she does, altho we would 
not be able to write it out so care- 
fully. I would surely like to pat her on 
the back. We have been such “darn” 
fools for so long, worrying ourselves 
to death over those stars—and what 
does it all amount to? The women in 
my township have worked hard in this 
project work, simply because they 
were loyal to me as their county chair- 
man and because they wanted their 
township to have its quota of stars. 

The adopted suggestions that al- 
ways go with the map is the biggest 
farce I ever saw. For instance, in the 
project that we had this year, there 
was one lesson on dooryard improve- 
ments. In the list of adopted sugges- 
tions was this question: “How many 
raked their yards?” One of my wom- 
en checked that she had, but she also 
added that she had done so for eight- 
een years! Should we credit that one 
task to project work or not? / 

During the year we have had all-day 
board meetings. One Saturday I re- 
member in particular. The men were 
busy in the field so the youngsters 
and I had to take some of the hogs 
over to the south forty to get them 
onto pasture. I hurried home to get 
the men’s dinner, cleaned up the 
youngsters (for they are too small.to 
leave at home alone), then left the 
dinner dishes and rushed to the board 
meeting in the afternoon. As a result 
my township got only one star for my 
half day’s attendance instead of two 
for an all-day meeting. And all we did 
when we got to the meeting was to go 
over the state fair score card that we 
already knew by heart! 

After the meeting we board mem- 
bers grabbed some groceries (for we 
hadn't time to bake bread for we had 
had to go to the meeting), hustled 
home to a sink full of dishes, bustled 
into the chores and prepared supper 
for some hungry men. Then after the 
work was finally done, I couldn't sleep 
for trying to think up more ways to 
get more stars for our township! 

Is it worth while? I've worked in 
this work for a number of years and 
have been to Des Moines with an ex- 
hibit. I can truthfully say that out- 
side of the judge and the women with 
the other exhibits, there were not 
more than three people a day that 
gave the map a second glance. If that 
space could be used for something 
else that people could grasp at a 
glance, it would be worth while. 

The extension folks can’t see our 
Side and they tell us that the state 
committee women make up the score 
card. I’m sure that the state women’s 
committee is a body of representative 
farm women and that they understand 
a farm woman’s problems. Let us try 
to do something before every one is 
disgusted. There are some splendid 
Points to the project work but it can’t 
flourish if women are expected to do 
What they have been doing in the past. 

Disgusted. 


And now a letter from another coun- 
ty chairman in Greene county, Mrs. 
James W. Watters: 


Dear Editor: The slogans for the 
home project exhibits show the farm 
Woman's trend of thought. West Pot- 


tawattamie heads the list of slogans 
with “Cooperation for Betterment”— 
what could be more fundamental than 
that? Scott county hit another vital 
cord when it said, “Service Beyond 
Price.” Shelby county says, “Farm 
Bureau Prts ‘I Can’ in American.” 

Other slogans of note were: “Thru 
Organization Progress Comes”; “A 
Healthy Family in Every Home”; 
“Better Health Means Better Living”; 
“Well Fed Is Better Bred”; “Let's 
Live While We Work”; “Happier Days 
Thru Farm Bureau Ways,” and “Per- 
sonal Responsibility Has No Substi- 
tute.” The farm women of Iowa are 
helping to build a stronger Farm Bu- 
reau organization by putting these 
slogans into action. 

Then again, agreeing with All-Riled- 
Up, comes this letter from Mrs. J. M. 
Liljedahl, of Page county: 


Dear Readers: I'm frightfully busy 
but I just can’t let another day pass 
without writing a “Yes-sir, yes-sir, 
that’s right!” to All-Riled-Up. I re- 
member when the group in our town- 
ship was getting ready for Achieve 
ment Day, pawing thru bales of maga- 
zines for suitable poster pictures, pain- 
fully marking the margins, struggling 
with pasting on the letters, and gasp- 
ing in horror over a drop of india ink 
that “went wrong.” The conversation 
—if it could be dignified by that name 
—was something like this: “Never 
again!” “Isn’t this just too silly?” 
“Why on earth did we ever promise 
an exhibit anyway?” 

As to the stars, I'll bet a dollar to 
doughnuts, that only the judge reads 
those township horoscopes! 

If, at a county committee meeting, 
you disparagingly protest against all 
this bunk, the potentate of the day 
crisply explains that it’s the state plan 
—and that’s that! The Medes and the 
Persians had nothing more inexorable. 





Just one more letter agreeing with 
All-Riled-Up: 


Dear Editor: When I read the let- 
ter by All-Riled-Up, I wanted to throw 
up my hat and shout. It has been in 
no uncertain terms that I have ex- 
pressed myself when my own group 
of women have spent hours cutting 
pictures from magazines and pasting 
them on cardboard in a vain attempt 
to make posters which convey an idea. 
Let me assure you, All-Riled-Up, some- 
thing can and must be done or farm 
women everywhere will turn to some 
other activity which does interest 
them. It is the stress laid on such 
unimportant things as placing the re- 
sults on the left side of the map in- 
stead of the right. side that riles us. 
I hope the editor's desk will be 
swamped with replies to your letters. 
—AIll-Riled-Up-Too. 





Now, dear readers, if you haven't 
read the letter contributed by All- 
Riled-Up that started this discussion, 
turn back to your August 30 issue and 
hunt it up, then send us your idea on 
the subject. Surely some of the loyal 
workers will rally to the defense of 
the much discussed “stars.”—Eleanor 
Baur. 





Give Them the Once Over 
\ JITH the coming of school days it 

is wise to have the children start 
the long grind of daily attendance in 
the best possible health. If they have 


had a chance to become healthfully | 


tanned by the sun, if they have been 
playing out of doors, and if they have 
been eating a quantity of fruits and 
vegetables, they ought to be in excel- 
lent. physical condition. It is not 
enough, however, to think that this 
may be so. Healthfulness is an asset, 
and assurance should be made double 
sure by having the children visit the 
doctor and dentist for an inspection 
and for taking care of any minor ail- 
ments or irregularities in their teeth, 
so that the school term may not be in- 
terrupted by enforced absences after 
instruction has begun. 





Before sour milk is used for cook- 
ing, beat with a rotary egg beater to 
break the curd. 
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quality range. Today, thousands o 
wives are saving time and 
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in your own neighborhood. 


More then 200 of the leadin 
lowa are showing the NEW ¢ 


illustrated booklet. 
COPPER-CLAD 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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FIRST CHOICE 
of 10WA WOMEN 


For many years, lowa’s farm women have pre- 


COPPER-CLAD over 


money—in every 


These COPPER-CLAD users are its best friends. 


hat is why we unhesitatingly refer you to those 


OPPER-CLAD 
Ranges in such lovely color combinations as: 
old ivory with green trim; white with silver 
gray trim; old ivory with tan trim. 
today at your nearest dealer's store, or send the 
coupon below for a copy of our beautifully 


‘ Copper-Clad Malleable Range Co. “* Ne™ 0 
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In this NEW CC PPER- 
CLAD’ Range, every 
piece of lustrous por- 
celain enamel can be 
easily and quickly re- 
placed, if necessary. 
This exclusive advan- 
tage means that you 
can now enjoy the con- 
venience and pleasure 


merchants in 


of ai full porcelain Z 
enamel range — the 
beauty and 


new- ¥ 
ness of which will 
endure through- 7 
out its entire 7 


See them 


! 

| 

| 

at I 

lifetime. as Copper- | 
7 Clad 

7 Malleable | 

” Range Co., | 

St. Leuis, Mo. | 
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ranges, any size os 4 
or style, may be hed with high ease send your 
closets or high shelf, as desired. illustrated booklet. 
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When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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BACK OF CAMBRIA FENCE 


You will find Cambria Fence a stout, 
durable barrier that marauders can- 
not pass. Your livestock is perfectly 
safe back of Cambria Fence. 
Cambria Fence is a woven-wire, 
hinge-joint, cut-stay, standard field 
| fence. Full-gauge wire is used in its 
| manufacture. The wire has a heavy 
| zine coating which does not crack, 
| flake or peel. The fence can be 
| tightly stretched and still re- 
| tains its shape because the 
| Flexo Joint and Tension 


} 
| 
| 
i 







with CAMBRIA FENCE 


Curve give it resilience, strength 
and serviceability. 

Bethlehem invites you to make a 
thorough investigation of Cambria 
Fence. Learn for yourself why 
farmers everywhere are finding it 
the ideal fence for turning live- 
stock, protecting crops, and the 
numerous other uses about the 
farm. Your dealer will be glad 
to give you information about 
Cambria Fence, and Bethle- 
hem Steel Fence Posts. 








BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa, 
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ECONOMY JiNayflower 


CIRCULATING HEATER 

7. ECONOMY Mayflower Circulating Heater takes the place of a furnace, furnishing heat 

to every part of the house by a unique powerful circulating system. ou don’t need a cellar 
or expensive furnace, You can get plenty of heat the ECONOMY way. Another feature is that 
the warm heat of the ECONOMY is humidified by a special humidifier, keeping it just moist 
enough to be extremely healthful and pleasant. 
This beautiful and efficient heater is striking in appearance, with its burned tile-effect front, fin- 
ished in blended red-brown and green porcelain. It looks like a genuine tiled fireplace, and is as 
easy to keep clean as a porcelain pan. The huge outer door is built to resemble a grate with burning 
logs. The flickering OF sade the fire behind the mica inner door casts a cheerful glow into the room. 
You will like the warmth of this splendid Heater. You will like its good looks. But, most of all, you 
will be surprised at its extremely low price. 
See the ECONOMY Mayflower at the hardware store in your vicinity or write us for further details, 


____ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 
Sree [ Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Dept. 860A, @uiney, Miinois 
al 








I am interested in your new Economy Mayflower Circulating Heater, its 
special humidified air features and its exceptional heating arrangement. 





R. F. D. or St. No. 


City Syart, 
Send Information on ECONOMY Kitchen Ranges 


This Farmer 
Sold Cattle 
W orth 


$985.00 


Through a Want Ad 
Costing $3.45 


Following is a letter from Mr, M. J. 
Lancaster, Le Mars, lowa: 
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CARBIDE, 





Brilliant Light 
for Night Work! 


NATIONAL CARBIDE in 
the RED DRUMsaves you 
money. Your dealer has 
it. If not, write us. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE 

SALES CORPORATION 

342 Madison Ave., NewYork 
Coast to Coast Service 


FREE &&aPLANS 


Corn Cribs and Granaries 








Gentlemen : 


The classified advertisement of 









Brown Swiss cattle inserted in a Use these free plans and you'll 
single issue of your paper of No- enough in building to 
ee 


D ket Elevator. 
Kewanee line there's ap 
every farm. 


vember 30th, that cost me $3.45, 
brought in 36 inquiries from four 
states, selling six head of cattle, 
ranging in age from two-year-olds 
down to calves four days old, for 
$985.00. I had to return several 
checks. I am fitting several more 
for sale and will use only your 
paper to advertise them. 


4 Models Portable 
Now made entirely of rust 
defying, galvanized copper 
steel —a real improvement, 


OUR READERS’ MARKET is a good 


" > 
ei as a 


place to sell as ) 
thing to sell that 


yood place to 





buy. If you have any 
another farmer can use, turn to page 
/ , ue 7122 Burtington Avenue, Kewanee, tilinors 
— and use the order blank Be sure to iM 
read the rates and information. You 
have the sam opportunity as Mr. Lan- 
caster. 


Mail your ad to 
Classified Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 





5. S. Bloom Mfg. Ce., Independence, la. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





Iowa Homestead 


What have YOU sold through the Want 
Ads? We'd like to hear from you. 


























Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Zacharias and Elisabeth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 5, 1930. Luke, 1:5-80. 
Printed—Luke, 1:5, 6, 57-66, 76-80.) 

“There was in the days of Herod, 
king of Judea, a certain priest named 
Zacharias, of the course of Abijah: 
and he had a wife of the daughters of 
Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. 
(6) And they were both righteous be- 
fore God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. . (57) Now Elisabeth’s 
time was come that she should be de- 
livered; and she brought forth a son. 
(58) And her neighbors and her kins- 
folk heard that the Lord had magni- 
fied his mercy toward her; and they 
rejoiced with her. (59) And it. came 
to pass on the eighth day, that they 
came to circumcise the child; and they 
would have called him Zacharias, after 
the name of his father. (60) And his 
mother answered and said, Not so; but 
he shall be called John. (61) And they 
said unto her, There is none of thy 
kindred that is called by this name. 
(62) And they made signs to his fa- 
ther, what he would have him called. 
(63) And he asked for a writing tab- 


let, and wrote, saying, His name is 
John. And they marvelled all. (64) 
And his mouth was opened immedi- 
ately, and his tongue loosed, and he 
spake, blessing God. (65) And fear 
came on all that dwelt round about 
them: and all these sayings were 


noised abroad throughout. all the hill 


country of Judea. (66) And all that 
heard them laid them up in their 
heart, saying, What then shall this 
child be? For the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

(76) Yea and thou, child, shalt be 


called the prophet of the Most 


High: 

For thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to make ready his 
ways; 

(77) To give knowledge of salvation 
unto his people 

In the remission of their sins, 

(78) Because of the tender mercy of 
our God, 

Whereby the dayspring from on 

high shall visit us, 

(79) To shine upon them that sit. in 
darkness and the shadow of 
death; 

To guide our feet into the way ¢ 
peace. 

“(80) And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, and was in the desert 


oO 
Lene 


until the day of his showing unto 
Israel.” 
The great’ religious movement, 


which, with all its shortcomings, im- 
perfections and sometimes crimes, has 
shaped and molded civilization for al- 
most nineteen hundred years, had its 
first small beginnings, its initial im- 
pulse, not in Jesus of Nazareth, but in 
John the Baptist; and hence the fit- 
ness of devoting the first two chapters 
of the most full and complete of all 
the gospels to the incidents of his 
birth. Neither the parents of John 
nor the mother of Jesus knew any- 
thing about the kingdom which it. was 
His mission to establish. They lived 
in the atmosphere of the old dispen- 
sation. They were all simple-minded 
country people, who cherished in sim- 
ple, honest faith the promises made to 
the fathers of a Messiah yet to come, 
who would be born of a virgin, who 
would be of the royal line of David, 
and of a forerunner who would pre- 
pare the way for the Messiah, as Eli- 
jah did for Elisha. For while John the 
Baptist gave the initial impulse to all 
that has real, vital force in our mod- 
ern civilization, he still belonged even 
to the very last to the old dispensa- 
tion. 

Zacharias was an old country priest, 
married to the daughter of a priest, 
and childless. Childlessness was the 
greatest sorrow that could come to the 
Hebrew wife. Zacharias and Elisabeth 
were two of the good, old-fashioned 
country people who, in that evil time 


when bloody Herod yet ruled, believed 
the Scriptures, kept the law of Mo. 
ses, and waited prayerfully and pa. 
tiently for the coming of the Messiah. 
the consolation of Israel. 

As Zacharias is offering incense ip 
the holy place, the crowning honor of 
the whole life of the priest and never 
to be repeated by him, he finds that he 
is not alone. An angel of the Lord car 
ries a message that a son shall be born 
to them in answer to their prayers. It 
was too good news to be true, and 
Zacharias cries out, I am old and my 
wife is well stricken in years. How 
shall I know? The angel answers that 
he was sent with these good tidings, 
and that since he asks a sign he shall 
have it; that Zacharias shall be dumb 
until the promise is fulfilled. 

Elisabeth hid herself for five months, 
as long as she could, from the prying 
eyes of her neighbors in the littl 
town among the hills of Judea, which 
had long been their home. Zacharias, 
so strangely smitten with 
speech, could with his pencil tell his 
wife of the message of Gabriel, and it 
was a holy secret known to them alone, 
When the event could no longer be 
hidden, the neighbors and kinsfolk re- 
joiced, of course, “that the Lord had 
magnified his mercy toward FElisa- 
beth.” For these simple-minded folk 
regarded a child, and especially a son, 
as a distinct mark of the Divine favor; 
and a child in old age was a magnified 
mercy, a special blessing. They had 
been accustomed to read in their 
Psalms that, 

“Lo, children are a heritage of Je- 
hovah, 

“And the fruit of the womb is his 
reward.” 

“Happy is the man that. 
quiver full of them.” 

Unwelcome children, now, alas! so 
common, were unknown in ancient Is- 
rael. 

During the last three months they 
had a most welcome visitor, Cousin 
Mary, of Nazareth, a poor girl, but 
with the bluest blood in all Israel in 
her veins; betrothed to a young car- 
penter, also of the royal lineage of 
David, but tracing back by a different 
line of descent, and both in a class 
which all that was regarded as relli- 
gious in Jerusalem held in the utmost 
contempt. And she, too, had a great 
secret, one known only to herself un- 
til she reached the home of Elisabeth, 
in the hill country. She was to be the 
mother of the Messiah. 

The child is born, and there is great 
wonder and rejoicing in the hill coun- 
try, and still more when on the eighth 
day the kinsfolk come to the circum- 
cision. I take it that Zacharias did not, 
like Abraham, make a great feast that 
day, for Abraham was a very rich mat, 
and Zacharias merely a common coun- 
try priest; but he made a feast fitting 
to his circumstances. Assuming that 
the rite of circumcision was practic- 
ally the same then as now, there would 
be no women present. It is not likely 
that Elisabeth would interrupt so sol- 
emn and important a ceremony as that 
of circumcision by differing with 4a 
rabbi as to the name that should be 
given to the child. This must have 
been settled in a family council be 
fore the ceremony. Naturally his name, 
as the oldest son and the only 
would be that of his father; but Elisa 
beth protests, and declares that his 
name shall be John. The neighbors 
and kinsfolk say: Why, you have no 
kinsfolk called by that name! There's 
no such name as John in all our holy 
books. Zacharias hears but can not 
speak. They give him a writing tablet, 
and he settles the matter: “His name 
is John.” The women separate. The 
rabbi is present. If the service has 
been carried down without much 
change, the service begins with 4 
prayer. The child is then brought in 
by a female attendant, who retires 
from the room. Another prayer fol: 
lows, in which the child is named— 
substantially as follows: Our God, the 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Stories From Picnic Contest 








‘T*HE winning letter came from 
James T. Carter, of Onarga, Illi- 
nois. This is what James wrote: 

“My mother had picked and canned 
raspberries for a whole week. She 
looked so tired and I felt sorry for her. 
1 confided in dad, and together we 
planned a ‘surprise picnic’ for her. 

“‘T can’t make decent sandwiches,’ 
said dad. ‘Neither can I, so let’s make 
it a wiener roast,’ I suggested. 

“IT had 50 cents that I had earned 
carrying water to oats shockers. I 
wanted to use it to make mother hap- 
py. Dad put a dollar or two with it 
and bought wieners, buns, pickles, 
baked beans, potato chips, bananas, a 
lovely white cake, and a new magazine. 

“We told mother we were going for a 
drive, and headed for the woods. There 
we hung a hammock, and after making 
our surprised and delighted mother 
comfortable in it, dad gave her the 
new magazine to read, while he and I 
got supper. 

“IT carried wood, and we built a fire. 
Then we boiled water for coffee and 
spread our feast on a white cloth on 
the grass. Just as the sun was sink- 
ing, we called mother, and what a 
merry time we had toasting wieners 
and eating—eating—eating! 

“Nothing very exciting happened, 
except that a green striped snake came 
right up to our tablecloth, and he and 
dad had a friendly (?) bout. 

“Mother looked rested when we got 
home. I was very tired, but happy, 
because you know ‘the way to be happy 


, 


is to make others happy’. 





Earline P. Johnson, twelve years old, 
writes from North End Ranch, Cali- 
patria, California. She used to live in 
Iowa, tho. 

“This particular picnic was on July 
4. A party of ten left our house about 
six o’clock and drove fifteen miles, ar- 
riving just before sundown. We select- 
ed a spot on the edge of the desert, just 
across from the big high-line canal. By 
desert, we mean undeveloped land. 
This canal was built by the Imperial 
Valley Irrigation Company and fur- 
nishes water for the north end of the 
valley. 

“Shortly after we arrived came the 
thrill of the evening. It was the dis- 
covery of a side-winder. This snake 
belongs to the rattlesnake family. It 
was rightly named, as it winds up and 
glides along sideways. Just before we 
killed it, it gave its warning rattle. 
We shot some fireworks to 


food cake, coffee and iced lemonade. 
After supper, we sat around the dying 
embers and each one told a story. 
Having come from Iowa last year, this 
kind of picnic appealed to me.” 





Another twelve-year-old, La Vera De 
Wald, from Westgate, Iowa, sends this 
comment on an Iowa trip: 

“We—my mother, father and little 
sister—and another family went on a 
picnic to McGregor. It was a lovely 
day, just the kind that makes you feel 
spry and jolly. We left at 6:30 a. m. 
Every mile that drew us nearer to our 
destination displayed to us more beau- 
tiful scenery. ¢ 

“At Volga City we viewed the gor- 
geous falls. Elkader, a nice town with 
hills surrounding it on the north and 
west, furnished us with more splendid 
sights. From one view, we could see a 
home resembling a castle, setting high 
on top of a wooded hill, far from the 
noise and bustle of the town. The most 
wonderful scenery of all was from El- 


kader on to McGregor. Grassy hills 
stretching far and wide, valleys formed 
from meadows many feet below the 
road, and projecting rocks. The road 
running into McGregor sloped down- 
ward. After looking over the town, we 
drove out to Pike’s Peak. 

“The road leading up to the top 
wound in and out, giving us all a sus- 
pensive thrill. It was up here that we 
ate a delicious picnic dinner, on a long 
wooden table beneath the trees. After 
our dinner, we all climbed around 
among the rocks and took some very 
interesting pictures. We could see the 
glistening Mississippi far below us. We 
were so high we could see islands situ- 
ated here and there, and even Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin. 

“Later, we drove back to McGregor, 
where we drove our car onto a ferry 
boat and rode across the river to 
Prairie du Chien. he ride was won- 
derful. Before leaving for home, we 
drove by Marquette, where we pur- 
chased some fish. The round trip 
equaled about 160 miles, and certainly 
was enjoyable.” 





Lula Rhoten, sixteen vears old, of 
Elk Point, (Concluded on page 18) 





Good Times 





On the Farm 








N MY message of July 26, I men- 

tioned the desirability of every 
farm family having an outing, or join- 
ing with their neighbors in a picnic, 
and offered a prize of five dollars for 
the best story. I mentioned the fact 
that every one had been going at full 
speed getting the work on the farm 
done, and that father and mother, as 
well as the boys and girls on the farm, 
were entitled to a little breathing spell 
which a picnic or a day’s outing would 
give. Some boys and girls are not as 
thoughtful about the happiness of their 
parents as they should be, and it was 
my hope that this contest would be 
the means of a number of families get- 
ting together and having an outing 
which they would not otherwise have. 

I am glad to say that a good many 
of the boys and girls caught my idea, 
and I have been very much pleased 
with the many fine letters giving the 
stories of the outings, which have 
come to my desk. Stories from six dif- 
ferent states were submitted. Boys 
and girls from the age of nine to six- 
teen years participated in the contest, 
and it is my hope that this contest will 
be the means of other family and 
neighbor outings being held this fall, 


as fall is a wonderful time to have a 
day’s outing and to get together for 
mutual enjoyment. 

First prize—and there was only one 
prize offered—has been awarded to 
James T. Carter, of Onarga, Illinois. 
His letter telling of the day’s outing 
he enjoyed with his father and mother, 
and how he planned it, is printed on 
this page. It is a very good letter, and 
I want to thank James for it. I like 
the quotation with which he closes his 
letter, “the way to be happy is to make 
others happy,” and I do not know of 
anyone who is more entitled to happi- 
ness than the fathers and mothers who 
do so much for the boys and girls. 
When we can contribute to their hap- 
piness and comfort, it gives us a real 
thrill, and I hope many of you boys 
and girls will follow James’ example 
and plan something for your folks, as 
I know how happy it would make 
them. I am sure that there will be a 
lot of our boys and girls who will adopt 
this suggestion, and if they will send 
us the story of the day’s outing they 
have with their folks, or with their 
folks and their neighbors, we will cer- 
tainly appreciate having it. 

It was not an easy matter to decide 


the contest, but our judges chose 
James T. Carter’s letter as carrying 
out the idea of the contest best, and his 
story of the day’s outing was well told. 
With the thought that our boys and 
girls would be interested in other let- 
ters that were submitted, we are pub- 
lishing one from each of the states this 
week, and we know that all will be 
read with a great deal of interest. The 
California story is excellent, and if 
there had been two prizes, it would 
probably have won second prize. The 
others are close up, however, and all 
of our boys and girls have reason to be 
happy over the stories submitted. They 
had real pleasure in writing them, I 
know, and we have had real pleasure 
in reading them, and again I want to 
say, “Thank you!” 

The boys and girls of Iowa put on a 
wonderful show at the Iowa State Fair 
in the demonstration of Four-H Club 


work. What was true of Iowa, I know 
was true of all the other states in 
which Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


Homestead circulates, and I surmise 
that at practically all our county fairs 
the Four-H Club boys and girls were 
in evidence. It is a wonderful program, 
and every farm boy and girl should be 
interested in this work as soon as they 
are old enough to take part. It teaches 
them to do useful things and to make 
the most of their opportunities. It calls 


for teamwork as well as individual 
achievement. Many Iowa boys and 
girls called at our booth during the 


State Fair, and we were very happy to 
get personally acquainted with these 
young folks. We like the boys and 
girls who are ambitious and who waht 
to make the most of their opportuni- 
ties, and the Four-H Club boys and 
girls are certainly that kind. 

We were also quite happy to have 
some of our Boy Scouts call at our 
booth fair week. Some of them were 
Lone Scouts; others belonged to troops, 
and they were all fine looking boys. 
Scouting calls for “doing a ‘good turn’ 
daily,” and I wish I knew just what 
good turns our boys who are Scouts 
are doing. It is a mighty fine thing 
for a boy to be on the watch-out to do 
a kindly act for someone else. It bene- 
fits not only the one for whom the 
kindly act is done, but likewise the 
boy, and I wish that every farm boy 
twelve years of age or over would be- 
come a Scout. If there is a troop in 
your neighborhood or in a nearby town, 
which you can join, by all means join 
it. If it is not possible for you to be- 
long to a troop, become a Lone Scout. 
Fifty cents will make you a member if 
you are twelve years of age or 
over, as that is the required age, and 

it costs only fifty cents for 





celebrate the Fourth, We 
saw the sun set on the 
desert. It was beautiful, with 


the dark mountains as a back- 
ground and the sand and des- 
ert vegetation as a _  fore- 
ground. The colors of the 
sunset were gorgeous—pink, 
yellow, blue and many other 
blending colors. I doubt if 
any artist could paint it and 
make it appear natural. 

“We built a campfire of 
Sage brush and other dry 
bushes of the desert. While 
the coffee was being made, 
we children played games and 
did a little prospecting. It 
Was now moonlight. The aro- 





ma from the coffee and the 
Wieners roasting gave us a 
fine appetite. We had a de 
licious supper, consisting of 
Wieners, buns, pickles, maca- 





Toni salad, chicken salad, cot- 
lage cheese, orange ice, angel 


Nature’s mirror along vacation 





the Scout handbook. You will 
find many pleasant evenings 
in the study of this handbook, 
which I think is the greatest 
and most useful book for boys 
that I have ever seen. If any 
of my good boy friends on the 
farm want an application, I 
will be most happy to send it, 
as I know how much pleasure 
and benefit they will get out 
of Scouting, and if they just 
realize how interesting and 
helpful the program is, I 
know they will join. 
We will be very happy to 
send an application to any 
who wish it. 

I look forward with pleas- 
ure to hearing from many of 
our boys and girls during the 
months ahead, and hope that 
we will have many stories of 
outings and work they have 





want to 








trail. 


planned and enjoyed. Cordial- 
ly yours, UNCLE JOHN. 


Ge, 
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_ day several years ago when I 
was about thirteen years old, my 
father came home from a trip to Chi- 
cago and said, “Where do you think 
we're going?” 

“Where?” we all gasped anxiously. 

“To China!” 

And to China we all went to live for 
quite a long while. 

But that was all several years ago. 
Ever since I’ve been wanting to go 
back for a visit and now, at last, here 
I am, all nicely settled in an adorable 
stateroom on this big Japanese steam- 
er. Dreams do come true! I wish you 
could see it—my stateroom. There isa 
wonderfully comfy bed—-I sat. on it 
first thing soI know! (On big passen- 
ger ships bunks have gone out of style. 
They have regular beds now, which 
are so much nicer. Of course, they are 
securely anchored to the floor, so that 
when it gets rough you won't tumble 
out!) Then there is a nice little arm 
chair, a washstand built into the wall 
with (believe it or not) hot and cold 
running water, and a baby-size clothes 
closet. High on the wall is a sort of a 
hammock-like arrangement in which 
you can put odds and ends, like cam- 
eras and candy boxes and a life pre- 
server with full directions in pictures 
showing how to put it on. But, of 
course, we don’t expect to need’ it! 
Still, with thirteen days on the Pacific 
separating us from Japan, even the 
most carefree of takes 
more than a second look at those di- 
rections. A little sign on the top of 
my bed informs me that my lifeboat 
will be No. 2 in case of danger. Obe- 
diently, I trot up to the boat deck (the 
very topmost deck) and locate life- 
boat No. 2! 


passengers 


Wonderful Japanese Baths 


A knock just came at my door, 

“What time you like bath?” asked a 
little Japanese steward, all spick and 
span in a white coat. Carefully I stud- 
ied the list of available hours he gave 
me. (On a big boat, you are expected 
to have your bath at a certain hour 
each day, so that there will be no con- 
fusion and no waiting for an empty 
bathtub.) 

“Eight o'clock,” I told him. 

Breakfast is at eight-thirty in the 
morning and I think it will be fun to 
have a nice hot bath in salt water just 
before—to start the day right. Japan- 
ese baths are famous the world over. 
No other people like their baths quite 
so deep or quite so hot. They say it is 
easiest to slip into the water all at 
once—like jumping 
into a cold lake, 
you know, getting 
the shock over with 
at once. Still, I'm 
afraid I'll look just 
a little like a boiled 
lobster for a while 
tomorrow morning 

But. to go back. 
We sailed at elev- 
en o'clock this 
morning from Seat- 
tle, and are now 
going up beautiful 
Puget sound to Vic- 
toria, B. C., a love- 
ly city on Van- 
couver island, where we'll stop 
late this afternoon to pick up 
more passengers. Sailing day is 
loads of fun. Passengers begin 
arriving at the dock about an 
hour beforehand, with friends 
who have come to say good-bye. 
The orchestra plays good-bye 
songs like “Auld Lang Syne,” 
there is confetti, and flowers, 
and everyone has a great time! 
No tears at all! 

The first thing I did was to 
track down my trunk. I certain- 
ly didn’t want to sail until I was 
sure it was on board. But, of 
course, it was, because ships’ 











Over the Seas to China 


By RACHEL HAWTHORNE 








stewards are just about the most ef- 
ficient people in the world. When 
I came into my cabin, I found 
the nicest collection of mail, from 
friends who were wishing me “Bon 
Voyage,” and two lovely boxes of 
flowers. (You don’t know how thrill- 
ing that was!) And then, next I found 
the purser and gave him all my mon- 
ey, my traveler’s checks, and my pass- 
port to take care of for me on the voy- 
age. (If I'd had a diamond necklace, 
I'd have given him that, too.) 


Purser a Valuable Officer 


The purser is sort of treasurer of 
the ship, and acts as a kind of general 
manager of the passengers. He’s the 
man you ask, “Where is the best place 
to buy curios in Japan?” or “How 
much shall I tip the cabin steward?” 
A very useful person. And perhaps 
most useful is his safe! The steam- 
ship company urges all passengers to 
deposit their valuables with him for 
safekeeping. He very carefully puts 
them all together in an _ envelope, 
writes your name on it, puts it in his 
safe, and then gives you a receipt for 
the whole thing. For the rest of the 
trip you don’t. have to worry one bit 
about things like “Where is my pock- 
etbook?” et cetera. (But be sure you 
give your money to the purser and not 
to just anybody who looks like one! 
He has an office all to himself and is 
very easy to find.) 

This afternoon I plan to unpack a 
few things. Unpacking is never so 
thrilling as packing, but. still I’m rath- 
er proud of the amount of things I 
was able to get into a comparatively 
small space. (It pays to travel light, 
you know!) For general wear on my 
trip and especially on board ship I've 
brought some nice low-heeled sport 
shoes, with fine lisle stockings. (Silk 
hose are not. necessary on board ship, 
thank goodness, except at night when 
you dress up for dinner.) Then I have 
a pleated navy blue flannel skirt, a 
blue knitted beret, and a lot of sweat- 
ers, some with short sleeves, and some 
with long sleeves, to wear for deck 
sports. Of course, I brought along a 
heavy tweed coat, because it’s nearly 
always cool if not chilly on the ocean 
even in midsummer. (What a relief 


Our 
istory-teller is 
‘speeding 
jacross the 
Pacific to 
China—to her 
a land of 
childhood 
dreams. 


—Pictures 
courtesy of 
Associated Press, 


from the hot weather I left last month 
in Iowa.) Then I packed lots of tooth 
paste and hankies and a raincoat and 
a precious looking suit of silk pajamas 
with a long coat and mules to match 
(for wearing to the bath!) For dinner 
at night I have two quite simple chif- 
fon dresses, long, and with cute little 
jackets to match. 

In a few days we'll arrive in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, where I'm going to visit 
my aunt and uncle. From there I'll 
visit lots of other interesting places 
in Japan, and then I’m going on to 
China. Doesn’t it sound thrilling? I’m 
going to write other stories to you 
Four-H girls about my travels, that is, 
if you'd like to read them. 

And now, before I stop, I want to 
tell you about an interesting experi- 
ence I had on the train coming out to 
Seattle. You know, I came as far as 
Livingston, Mont., with the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead Special 
Vacation Train to Yellowstone park, 


and at Medora, N. D., we stopped to 
see a real, honest-to-goodness wild 
west rodeo! But the big attraction of 
the thing for me was an adorable 
twelve-year-old girl, Kathleen Ray 
(whose father runs the rodea). You 
would have loved her! Kathleen 
slipped out with the cowboys very 
quietly and then gave a wonderful ex- 
hibition of fancy riding. I wish you 
could have seen her! She is of medium 
height, with dark, bobbed, naturally 
curly hair, and the most gorgeous tan 
you ever saw. And how that girl could 
ride! She made us all simply gasp. 
Perhaps you'll be interested to know 
what she wore—a short sleeved white 
cotton shirt, and cream colored, heavy 
flannel trousers, straight to the ankle. 
You have no idea how attractive and 
pretty she looked. I wondered if she 
was a Four-H girl. I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised. 

I have just glanced out thru my 
open porthole and the sea seems to be 
getting a little rough. The big ques- 
tion of the day is, ‘Will I be seasick?” 
And of course the answer is, I hope 
not, but——” 

Anyway, I'll tell you all about it and 
all about life on board ship in my next 
letter. Until then—on to Japan! 








A Loafer Gathers Nuts 


By I. T. BODE 











\ THEN leaves swish and crackle un- 

der your feet, and the air is 
frosty and fills you with life, and the 
outdoors is splashed all over with most 
any color of the rainbow, that’s the 
time you can’t keep a loafer out of the 
woods. Every loafer becomes a “kid,” 
no matter how gray his hair. And it 
is one of the times when he wants 
company to share the fun. He goes 
nutting. 

Yes, it is harder to find places to go 
nutting. Nut trees are disappearing, 
and farmers won't let you in, because 
you forget to close gates, and you 
throw sticks at. the cattle, and break 
down the few trees they have saved, 
and litter up pastures, and start fires, 
and all those careless things. But, 
suppose this time you spot your place 
and then talk it over with the man 
who owns it. Let him know who you 
are and when you want to come, and 
maybe even ask him to go with you, 
and, if he has any boys and girls, take 
them in on your party. Chances are 
you will make some new friends and 
your party will mean more to you and 
you will find it easier to find places to 
go nutting. But, of course, you must 
always remember to use your outdoor 
good manners. 

It isn’t worth all the trouble? 

Oh! I wonder! 

Besides the fun of it, one never 
knows when or in what corner of the 








woods there is a nut which is superior 
and which fruit propagators would 
like to know about and save. You see, 
they are grafting and budding nut 
trees now just like other fruits. So, if 
you find a nut. tree and nuts that you 
think are extra good, remember the 
tree, do all you can to save it, send 
specimens of the fruit to some one 
who can pass on it, and then, if it 
proves good, help to save the tree for 
propagation. 

Of course, to find such trees on 
your nutting party, you must know 
what to look for. You must take a 
hammer with you and sample the nuts 
right at the tree before they become 
all mixed up with the nuts from other 
trees. 


What Is a Good Nut? 


A good-sized nut is best, altho some- 
times very poor quality nuts are very 
large. 

Then, it must be a good cracker 
Watch for a thin shell and a kernel 
which picks out easily. Sometimes the 
kernel sticks in so tightly that the 
thin shell doesn’t count. Sometimes 
the nut cracks into halves easily 
enough, but the center partition splits 
in two and leaves each half of the ker 
nel covered with a woody shell. 

If the nut is a good cracker, test out 
the quality of the kernel. Light co 
ored meats are best, and the mea 
should be plump and fill the 
shell well. It must have a sweet 
rich, buttery taste. Not sweet 
like sugar, but sweet as col! 
trasted to the strong and som 
times rancid flavor found 
nuts. 

Next, remember that a good 
nut, found, must be Kept. good 
Nuts should be gathered afte! 
frost, when they are dropping a 
about you. If you gather them 
ereen, they may shrivel and 
their flavor will be poor. 

Husk them at once. There are 
all sorts of opinions about when 
to husk them, but those who 
have studied it know that nuts 
cured in the husk are poorer it 
quality. You may get brown fin 
gers in husking them, but that’s 
the badge of a good loafer in au- 
tumn. (Continued on next page) 
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HERE are so many Four-H stories 

that go untold for lack of some one 
to do the telling—and interesting sto- 
ries they are. There’s the story of the 
little linen suit made by Jeanne Fol- 
lansbee, of Floyd county. When she 
learned of the style show contest that 
was to be put on thru the Four-H or- 
ganization she dug up her mother’s old 
linen duster and revamped it into a 
clever little ensemble. It won first 
place in her county and came down to 
the state fair to compete in the style 
show there. 

“It, dated back to 1908,” Jeanne said, 
“and you can see from the illustration 
that the only resemblance _ that 
Jeanne’s mother’s linen duster bears 
to her own suit is that 
there was plenty of mate- 
rial to work with. At that, 
tho, it was cut into so 
many small sections that 
it took quite a bit of inge- 
nuity to turn it. into a 
modern linen suit with a 
flared peplin on the jack- 
et and a clever stand-up 
collar with a flat tailored 
bow at the back. Worn 
with a soft green blouse 
and a linen beret, Jeanne’s 
suit was very smart indeed 
and bore no resemblance 
whatever to the old-time 
1908 linen duster. When 
nimble Four-H fingers and 
clever Four-H wits join 
hands they do perform 
wonders, don’t they? 

Then there’s the story 
of the demonstration given 
by a little Irish girl and a 
French girl from Linn county, Gladys 
Pillard and Kathryn McEvoy. Inci- 
dentally, these girls won the bread 
judging honors at the state fair and 
are to be sent to Chicago to the na- 
tional Four-H convention. But it’s the 
demonstration, I think, that makes the 
interesting story, and it was working 
on this demonstration, of course, that 
gave them their knowledge of bread 
and bread judging. 

First of all, the girls gave the basic 
recipe for the houska and kolaches. 
All the time they were talking their 
nimble finbers were turning bowls of 
sponge into bread dough and bowls of 
bread dough into the delicious braided 
houska or tempting fat little kolaches. 

“Break one cake of compressed yeast 
into a glass,” they directed, “and add 
one tablespoon of sugar. The sugar 
gives food to the yeast. so that it will 
grow. Add one-fourth cup of lukewarm 
water and let stand in a warm place 
fifteen minutes. 

“Add one cup of milk that has been 
Scalded and cooled to the 
proper temperature of 80 
degrees, and one cup of 
whole wheat flour and stir 
well until all of the lumps 
disappear. We beat all in 
one direction so as to beat 
in more air. Set this yeast 
sponge aside to rise for 
thirty minutes.” 

The girls explained that 
by letting the sponge rise, 
they needed only to knead 
the dough down once and 
they found that they had 
lighter kolaches and hous- 
ka when baked. 

To the yeast sponge they 
added three-fourths cup of 
milk because “milk makes 
the bread richer, more ten- 
der and adds greatly to its 
nutritive value.” 

One well beaten egg was 
added, one-third cup of su- 
sar, two teaspoons of salt, 
One and one-half cups of 
whole wheat flour, one-half 
cup of melted butter and 
One and one-half cups of 
white flour, The ingredi- 
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ents were mixed in the order given. 
“Stir well,” the girls directed, “until 
the dough seems to leave the sides of 
the bowl.” Next the dough was knead- 
ed quickly and lightly by pushing the 
dough with the heels of the palms of 
the hands, at the same time cupping 
the fingers over the dough to keep it 
from flattening too much. With every 
push the dough was turned one-fourth 
of the way around. When the dough 
was thoroly kneaded it was turned 
into a deep bowl and set aside with 
an inserted thermometer 
to rise for two hours. Then 
it was kneaded a second 
time and left to rise for 
thirty minutes. 

For making the houska, 
the girls kneaded one-half 
cup of raisins into the 
dough in the first knead- 
ing. After the third fer- 
mentation, the houska was 
shaped by dividing the 
dough into ten equal por- 


tions. Each portion was 
rolled into a ten-inch 
strip. The first four strips 


were laid flat on the bread 
board and braided, then 
placed on a greased bak- 
ing sheet. On top of the 


braided _ bread strips, 

Follansbee balves of dates were 
mother’s Placed in a layer. Next 
three strips of the dough 

were braided and placed 

on top of the first layer and dates 


were placed on top of the three-strand 
braid. Then two strips were twisted 
and placed on top of the second layer. 
The last strip was twisted and placed 
on top of the third layer. The houska 
was set aside to rise for forty-five 
minutes, then brushed over with beat- 
en egg and milk, sprinkled with poppy 
seed and baked forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 

The same basic bread dough recipe 
was used for making the kolaches. 
The dough was divided into small por- 
tions at the end of the third fermen- 
tation period. Then each portion was 
rolled into small balls, placed on a 
baking tin, brushed over with short- 
ening, and left to rise for thirty min- 
utes. Next an impression was made in 
the dough with the fingers and this 
impression was filled with a fruit 
sauce, then the dough was set aside 
once more to rise for fifteen minutes. 
The kolaches were baked in a hot 
oven for fifteen minutes at 340 de 


grees, then the heat was lowered to 
325 degrees. The girls used prune 
sauce for the kolaches made by stew- 
ing two cups of dried prunes, draining 
off the liquid and cooling. The pits 
were removed from the prunes and to 
the prune pulp they added one-half 
cup of sugar, one teaspoon of vanilla 
and one teaspoon of cinnamon. The 
mixture was stirred thoroly and the 
kolach indentations were filled with 
this prune sauce. 

Watching the Linn county girls dem- 
onstrate kolaches and houska would 
have tempted anyone to go home and 
try the recipe immediately. I heard 
one little twelve-year-old girl say, 
“Mamma never lets me bake, but 
I'm going to coax and coax until I 
get her to let me do these.” They 
were so tempting to look at and so de 
licious when one did get to taste them 
that I don’t doubt but what these Linn 
county” girls will have 
quite a following of hous- 
ka-kolach bakers. 

Would you believe that 
for $2.60 a Four-H Club 
girl could make a dress 
that placed first in the 
state Four-H style show 
and won a trip for its own- 
er to the national Four-H 
conference in Chicago this 
fall? Myrtle Telleen, of 
Webster county, won this 
honor, and the trip which 
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pile them up, because they will mold. 
Spread them on a granary or corn crib 
floor or perhaps in the attic. Permit 
good circulation of air. Every other 
day stir them around a bit. Light frost 
while curing won't hurt, but don’t let 
them freeze. 

Store them where it is cold but not 
freezing, and where there is just 
enough moisture to keep them plump. 
A vegetable cave or cellar. where you 
can keep turnips and potatoes with- 
out rotting or withing sprouting is a 
good place. 

Finally, enjoy your fruits in a true 
loafer’s spirit. The snapping of each 
nut you crack reminds you of snapping 
leaves and rustling corn and the whole 
harvest time. And your loafer’s heart 
is thankful. 





Eats for a Hallowe’en 
Rendezvous 
Cheese Jack O’Lanterns 
\ OLD yellow cream cheese into 
+ round balls. Use strips of pimen- 
to for a large mouth and stuffed olive 
Green 
parsley 


halved for the eyes. 
tops of celery or 
bits 


sprigs, watercress or 


of lettuce can be used for 


pumpkin leaves, and a 
small sweet green pickle 
used for a top stem. These 


cheese jack o'lanterns can 
be served on salad 
or with 


as a separate course. 


plates 
toasted crackers 
Toasted Log Cabin Rolls 


Cut thin slices of bread 


is given by Wallaces’ lengthwise from the loaf. 
Farmer and Iowa Home- Roll lightly with a rolling 
stead. The dress was of pin. Spread evenly with 
peach-colored Peter Pan butter which has been 
and was not only beauti- creamed. Spread a thin 
fully made but was as layer of honey over the 
beautifully worn by Myr- butter and sprinkle with 
tle. Myrtle will compete cinnamon. Begin rolling at 
in the national Four-H pe jinen duster be- the narrow end of the slice 
style show. comes a clever three- and roll to the opposite 

Grundy county also piece ensemble. edge. The honey will keep 
claims a champion in hav- the roll “sealed” nicely. 
ing Iowa’s healthiest Four-H girl. Ma- Set rolls aside wrapped in a damp 


rian Syndergaard, who is only fifteen, 
will also be sent to Chicago this fall 
to the national convention to compete 
in the national health contest.—E. B. 





A Loafer Gathers Nuts 


(Continued from preceding page) 

If you want to be very particular, 
wash walnuts and butternuts. Put 
them into a bucket or tub of water 
and stir them vigorously and change 
the water several times. 

Dry the nuts carefully. You mustn’t 








Left to right—Myrtle Telleen, Webster county style show winner, Linn county’s demonstration 
team, Gladys Pillard and Kathryn McEvoy with their leader, and Marian Synder- 


gaard, of Grundy county, lowa’s state health champion, 


cloth until ready to serve. Cut slices 
about one-half inch thick and toast a 
delicate brown in a hot oven. These 
make an appetizing accompaniment to 
the Hallowe'en fruit salad. 


Hallowe’en Fruit Salad 


Use halves of large yellow peaches 
or apricots on lettuce leaves, with a 
stoned date for the mouth, and seeded 
raising for the eyes. French dressing, 
into which Roquefort cheese has been 
grated, is recommended as being de- 
licious with this salad. 


Jack O’Lantern Dessert 

Orange ice cream served 
shaped in a round ice cream 
scoop, gives a pumpkin ef- 
fect. Served with devil's 
food cake, this dessert fol- 
lows out the Hallowe’en 
tone for a dinner or party. 

“Even a little festive 
touch Such as the above 
dishes which are 
easily carried out by every 
mother in her home, al- 
ways pleases the children 
in the family,” Miss 
Lydia Broecker, of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. “We 
don’t have to have parties 
to enjoy party dishes. The 
extra trouble which it 
takes to make the Hallow- 
e’en meal one which will 
be described with gusto by 
the children in the family 
to their playmates is well 
worth the effort. The chil- 
dren themselves will enjoy 
making jack o’lantern fruit 
cups out of oranges, or big 
red apples may be used.” 


suggest, 


Says 
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Iowa Boy Wins Scout Award 








If you were asked to pick out the 
twenty-four best books for boys, which 
two dozen would you choose? 

This was the question that bothered 
Dr. J. G. Lipman, dean and director 
of the Experiment Station and College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J., 
and a member of the Committee on 
Rural Scouting. He offered a $50 
library award to the Scout who made 
the best. all around-report of twenty- 
four books read during the twelve- 
months period, ending June 30, 1930. 

Lone Scout Robert J. Chapel, of 
Manchester, Iowa, submitted the win- 
ning report and book list. 


award went to Lone Scout. Louis 
Knohr, of Gratz, Pa. 
Here are his favorites, listed in 


order of their score and each with a 
short. review: 

Handbook for Boys—I believe my be- 
ing a Scout did not. prejudice me when 
I selected this book as the first re- 
quirement for any boy’s library. Com- 
plete in every respect, I consider it 
the finest book for boys ever issued. 

Autobiography, by Benjamin Frank- 
lin—Ever the philosopher, statesman, 
scientist, and leader that he was, Ben- 


jamin Franklin gives to the readers 
of his Autobiography a treasure in 
English. 


Freckles, by Gene Stratton Porter— 
A story that will appeal to every boy, 
and to grown-ups also, Freckles stands 
out as the finest book for the boy 
reader. 

Book of Woodcraft, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton—That great pioneer 
and woodsman, Srnest Thompson 
Seton, presents in book form and in a 
concise and delightful way years of 
learning of God’s garden—the great 
out of doors. 

A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, by 
Edward Bok—To the boy on the farm, 
to the “newsie” in the street, and to 
the boy of wealthy parents, this story 
of Edward Bok, a Dutch boy’s rise to 
fame is an inspiration and moral 
never to be forgotten. 


Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the 
Man, by James Morgan—‘“From Log 
Cabin to White House” is of course a 
wonderful trail, but Mr. Morgan makes 
vivid and life-like the struggle “Honest 
Abe” made along that trail. 

Captain Macklin, by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis—In dreams I have wan- 
dered to foreign lands, and fought 
under foreign flags, but I lived every 
hour of Roy Macklin’s experience in 
Honduras, as told by that soldier of 
fortune himself, Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Penrod and Sam, by 
ton—‘‘Always good.” Yes, Penrod will 
always be good—I hasten to say 
“good” in the sense of his being a 
famous character of fiction. A boy’s 
book, written in a boy's way, and liked 
by every boy! 

Lone Scout of the Sky, by James E. 


Booth Tarking- 


West — “America’s perfect. knight.” 
Charles Lindbergh became “over- 
night” the idol of ten million Ameri- 
ean boys. 

Dick Byrd—Air Explorer, by Fitz- 
hugh Green—Another American 
“hero” whose claim to fame will per- 
haps outlive Lindy’s. jyrd is the 


model for thousands of boys. 
Handicraft for Handy Boys, by A. 
Neely Hall—Out on the farm, and in 
the city too, there is always a desire 
to build something, to fashion some- 
thing with one’s own hands. And Mr. 
Hall tells you how to make many 


things you have longed to have. 
Quinby and Son, by William Hey- 


The second. 





Cervante. 
any serious thoughts that may be run- 
ning around, or if you read three lines 
without 
guess. 


thur 
preted by one whose experience and 


Franck has re-written 
book, 
the World,” and tells how one boy did 
what. we have all dreamed—working 
your way around the world. 


ligter—A boy whose father needed 
him, and who needed “Dad” is the 
hero, and you'll like him, too. 


Wolf, by Albert Payson Terhune— 
Just a dog, but a character of fiction 
that will never be forgotten. 

Masters of Science, by Floyd Dar- 
row—Few farm boys like science, but 


Robert Chapel, winner of Lipman 
library award. 


the interesting way that Mr. Darrow 
reviews 
science will appeal to you. 


the lives of our leaders in 
Adventures of Don Quixote, by De 
If this book doesn’t stop 


laughing, then I lose my 


The Scout Law in Practice, by Ar- 
Carey—The Scout. Law inter- 


training qualify him for this really 
hard task. 

Working My Way Around the 
World, by Harry Franck—Lena 


her brother's 
“A Vagabond Journey Around 


Boy With the U. S. Marines, by 


Robt. Wheeler—Something like Hora- 

















tio Alger’s books, this story is of a boy 
who succeeds. It is better than AIl- 
ger’s best, however. 

Last of Mohicans, by James F. 
Cooper—If you have this in the class 
room, that’s enough, you say. But 
no matter if you have tried to “study” 
Cooper’s “masterpiece,” you still like 
this stirring story, don’t you? 

Land and Sea Tales for Scouts and 
Scoutmasters, by Rudyard Kipling— 
For a few moments of pleasure now 
and then let’s include this book of 
fascinating stories in our “All Ameri- 
can Library.” 

Elementary Agriculture, by Henry 
J. Waters—Just the essentials of farm- 
ing, needed and demanded by every 
live-wire farmer’s boy. 

Hunt Holds Center, by Ralph Bar- 
bour—Let Mr. Barbour present his 
hero, and read about a real adventure 
on the gridiron. 

Money Making for Boys, by A. T. 
Collins—If you needed money as badly 
as I do, you would include this volume. 

American People and Nation, by 
Tryon and Tingley—That we may not 
forget our country, let us include a 
good history of the United States. 
Some boys may decide that Robert 


Chapel left. out certain good books. 
This is nothing serious. The main 
point of the Lipman Library award 


for 1930 is to stimulate the reading of 
the right kind of books by boys. 





Stories From Picnic 
Contest 
(Continued from page 15) 


South Dakota, tells of a picnic on the 
Missouri river. We quote a part of 
her letter: 

“We had decided to spend the day 
roaming the hills of Nebraska, picking 
gooseberries, so we crossed the Mis- 
souri on the ferry. That’s something 
I'll never forget—to me, the Missouri 
seemed as large as the Atlantic ocean, 
and to be almost sailing across on the 
very top of the water was almost heav- 
en to me! 

“It was almost noon when we ar- 
rived on the Nebraska shore, but we 
postponed our picnic lunch until later. 
Meanwhile, we separated into four 
groups and went in search of berries. 
We planned to have a race, seeing who 
could pick the most, and return within 
a certain given time. I don’t know who 
won now, but, oh, the fun we had! 

“After our hunt, you can imagine 
how good our lunch tasted. We had a 
real nice lunch and roasted our wien- 





Here is the Franklin county livestock judging team that won first at the 
1930 Iowa State Fair. From right to left—Derald Brown, Earl Shaull, Wilbur 


Latham and Willard Latham. Earl Fe 
Hamilton, county agent, are the others. 





rris, a fair board director, and V. B. 





ers over the campfire. Oh, but I was 
hungry! After lunch, we talked, and 
time did pass so quickly! 

“At 3:00 o’clock we left our ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe island,’ after a happy day 
of almost eight hours. I can still re 
member how badly my stomach ached 
from eating gooseberries on the way 
home, but I would gladly have it a 
dozen more times if I could spend an- 
other day like that.” 


A Minnesota girl, Beatrice Hepp, of 
Jackson, tells of a picnic trip that 
came after threshing, and was al] the 
more appreciated. Beatrice is four 
teen. She says in part: 

“Hurry! Hurry! Do dishes, begin 
preparation of dinner, wash separator, 
and do loads of things—then rush to 
the harvest field to shock oats. It was 
just such for two weeks. Mother and 
all of us were in the field helping, and 
when harvesting was finished, a whole 
day vacation was ours, 

“We made sandwiches, potato salad, 
took some stuffed olives, lemons and 
sugar for lemonade, cinnamon rolls, 
two cans of pork and beans, fried chick- 
en, with other necessary things, and 
daddy, mother and us six youngsters 
were off for the lakes. 

“What a relief it was to be going on 
a day of rest and play, as compared to 
hurrying to the haryest field to work! 
We arrived at Terrace Park, a short 
distance from Arnold’s Park and Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, about noon. Being hungry, 
we ate our dinner. Oh, how delicious it 
tasted! And we didn’t have to spend 
hardly any time in a hot kitchen cook- 
ing it. 

“After dinner, we spread two large 
blankets in the breezy shade and rested 
for a while. Then we went to the park 
and played in the swings, whirlers and 
slide until one hour was up (our din- 
ner having settled a bit). Then we 
jumped into our bathing suits and were 
in the water for a long-awaited swim. 
Such fun as we did have, ducking, play- 
ing leapfrog, trying to swim like fish 
instead of rocks, attempting to float, 
etc. After a long period of fun, we got 
dressed and started home.” 


Another girl, Louise Auten, sixteen 
years old, of North Bend, Nebraska, 
tells about a trip to the Platte: 

“About 11 o’clock we arrived at Ash- 
land, Nebraska, where we met my sis- 
ter and her husband, who live in Lin- 
coln. Now all of our family was as- 
sembled, and we started again. Have 
you guessed where? Yes, to the state 
fisheries. Down a narrow winding 
road we drove, enjoying all the pretty 
scenery along the way. When we ar- 
rived, we decided it was time to eat, 
so on the side of a hill looking out on 
the Platte river clear away into the 
misty horizon, we unpacked our lunch. 

“After dinner, we went exploring. 
We climbed to the top of the hill, and 
the view we saw was ample reward. 
Then down to the pools. How pretty 
they were! Fish, big and little, swam 
around in all of them. Beautiful water 
lilies nearly covered one pool. We 
enjoyed so much looking at the fish in 
the pavilion, which were in cases along 
the wall and labeled for our caonvel- 
ience. My sister and I climbed up @ 
steep path made by steps cut in the 
dirt and roots of trees as footholds. 
We slid down! 

“Late in the afternoon, we started 


home. This time, we went another 
lovely road to Louisville and then 
home. We all agreed that we had seen 


one of the beauty spots of Nebraska 
and had a family picnic at the same 
time.” 

The girls just about ran away with 
the contest, didn’t they? All but first 
place. Perhaps the boys will pitch in 
harder on our next contest. 
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offering of 





|tatoes to make a well-balanced meal. 


Zacharias and Elisabeth 


(Continued from page 14) 


God of our fathers, raise up this child 
to his father and mother, and let his 
name be called in Israel, John, the son 
of Zacharias. Let his father rejoice in 
the issue of his loins, and his mother 
in the fruit of her womb. As it is writ- 
ten, “Let thy father and thy mother be 
glad, and let her that bare thee re- 
joice.” “And Abraham circumcised his 
son Isaac when he was. eight days old, 
as God had commanded him.” The 
prayer closed with the hope that the 
child might live to be a man, might 
marry, and all his life might be a good 
man. 

Then a wonderful thing follows: the 
lips of Zacharias, so long dumb, are 
opened, and his first words are praise 
to God for His goodness. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to read that. fear 
came not merely upon those present, 
but on “all that dwelt round about 
them.” The story was not confined to 
the little town, but was “noised abroad 
throughout all the hill country of Ju- 
dea.” Everywhere people were talk- 
ing about the mysterious loss of speech 
that fell upon the aged priest as he of- 
fered incense in the holy place for the 
first. and only time in his life, of the 
strange name that was given to the 
child; and they wondered in their 
hearts what manner of child this one 
would be. All thru the years of his 
childhood they would watch and won- 
der, realizing that this child had a 


| special mission of some sort, that he 


would be divinely guided; realizing 
that the hand of the Lord was upon 
him for guidance. 

Then follows the prophecy of Zach- 
arias. With the restoration of speech 
came a wonderful elevation of charac- 
ter and enlargement of capacity, as 
tho guided by a higher power. He was 
“filled with the Holy Ghost,” not as 
the apostles were at the day of Pente- 
cost, for Pentecost had not yet come, 
but that enlargement of spiritual vi- 
sion which fell upon the 
prophets. Two things must be noticed 
about this prophecy: It is not per- 
sonal, has nothing to say about any 
of the family save the child, but deals 
solely with the people of Israel. It is 
a national enlargement and spiritual 
deliverance that is in the mind of 
Zacharias. He believes in the Divine 
promise that his son shall be the 
means of turning the children of Israel 
to the Lord their God; that he is to 
be filled with the spirit and power of 
the great Elijah, in the mind of the 
Israel of that day the greatest of the 
Old Testament prophets; and that he 
shall prepare the way for the Messiah 
for whom they had looked so long, and 
whom they were then immediately ex- 
pecting. 

The second peculiarity about this 
prophecy is that it follows closely, but 
enlarges and spiritualizes the liturgy 
which was in use at the time of sacri- 
fice, and especially at the time of the 
incense. There were six- 
teen of these chants, and Zacharias, as 
he naturally would, gave voice to their 
inner spirit, and especially to the ben- 
ediction with which each chant closed. 
It is not so much a prophecy as an en- 
largement of the faith of Israel as ex- 
pressed in these chants, all being the 
expression of the interpretation of the 
promises made to David. 

The last verse of the lesson tells us 
all that. we know of thirty years of the 
life of John the Baptist previous to 
his entry upon his official work. The 
child grew in body, grew in intellect, 
became a wonderful personality even 
in those days—earnest and strong in 
spirit. He of course was recognized as 
a “son of the law” at thirteen years of 
age in the temple. He no doubt vis- 
ited the temple with his parents, when 
his father would be at service as a 
priest in the temple; but. neither the 
teachings of the Pharisee nor the Sad- 
ducee nor the Essene satisfied the 
longings of his heart, and he was in 
the desert, lived a life of solitude, “till 
the day of his showing unto Israel.” 





Cheese is high in protein and fat 
and should be served with starchy 
foods such as cereals, bread and po- 
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No Matter How Many 


Brands You 


Have Tried 


ssh You Have Tasted No COFFEE Like This 


, 
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Central American Coffees Leave Mountain 
Plantations on Mules and Burros — The 
richest flavored coffees grow at from 3500 to 5500 
feet altitude. The first stage of their journey to 
Folger and your breakfast table is over rough 
precipitous mountain trails bv ‘“‘mule express.” 


Fora Real Change, Try The Rare 
Flavor of Coffee From The West 
Coast of Central America... 
Different in Quality and Taste 
From Any Other Coffee in The 
World, Experts Say ... . 


OW many times have you changed 
H brands of coffee—and still noticed 
scarcely any difference in the coffee you 
make? 
The reason is really simple. It’s because 
over 70 per cent of all coffee that enters 
the United States—according to gov- 
ernment figures—is the same tasting 
kind. All grown in one country. All 
having thesame common characteristics. 
That’s why you’ll find Folger’s differ- 
ent. Because you taste coffees from an 
entirely different coffee producing 
country. 


From The West Coast of 
Central America 


From certain tiny mountain districts 
along the West Coast of Central Amer- 
ica we procure coffees utterly different 
in flavor and quality from any you have 
ever tasted before. 


Less than one pound in twenty of the 
world’s coffee is grown in this famous 
region. A country that, experts concede, 
produces a rare tang and full-bodied 


Se 
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Antigua Coffee Berries— When red-ripe 
they are picked by hand like cherries. 


flavor not duplicated anywhere else in 
the world. 

If you have never tasted these rare Cen- 
tral American mountain grown coffees, 
you'll find them a revelation. 

We don’t want to tell you how good 
they are. To settle any doubts in the 
fairest way, we simply invite you to try 
them and see for yourself. 


A 1-Pound Test—At Our Risk 


Just go to your grocer and buy a pound 
of Folger’s. Drink it tomorrow morn- 
ing. Next morning serve the coffee you 
have been using. The third morning 
serve Folger’s again. Then choose be- 
tween them. 

If for any reason you decide against 
Folger’s, your grocer will refund your 
money. We'll pay him. That’s fair, 
isn’t it? $4-F 


FOLGER COFFEE COMPANY 
San Francisco 


Kansas City Dallas 
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Now Is the Time to 
Buy Your lowa Farm 





The Future of Corn Land Is Secure 





The foundation of many fortunes began by the wise 


investment in land. 


The far-sighted man who buys corn land of sound value 
while the short-sighted man hesitates, has always been 
It is not likely that good corn land in 
Iowa will ever again be available at the price for which 


amply rewarded. 


it can now be purchased! 


An Unusual Opportunity 
We offer for sale at a sacrifice price the following farm: 


150 acres in Cerro Gordo County. Improved. Close 
Ideal neighborhood. 


to Mason City. 
land. A good buy. 


Permanently Financed 


All we ask is a small down payment and we 
permanently finance the balance for you. 
Let the farm pay for itself. 


mortgage! 


Are you interested ? 


D. W. H., c/o Wallaces’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Without any obligation on my 
about your farm. 


Name 


Address 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 


part, 


All tillable 


agree to 
No renewal of 


please send me information 
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Crib 


FREE/ 


. \PI ans 
4 thinking of building a new 


he | for Free complete plans, in- 
clad >lue prints and list of materiale 
ant required. W We will also send complete 
talog o 
MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest — str« = est ~most practical. No 
by horses or email engine. 
les ear corn—wheat—oats 
—60 bushels tn 3 minutes. Set x crip be- 
‘ore you pay. ow factory . Rasy 
ages nts, Send for Free Crib. Plane 


The es... ie Co. Box tt65 Morton, Ill. 
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TELL US 
ABOUT IT! 


Ten to one there’s 
an interesting farm 
item in your neigh- 
borhood. Maybe it’s 
about some handy de- 
vice that you or your 
neighborhood has 
built; perhaps there 
is something you 
could report about 
the new crops in your 
community or again 
it might be some feed- 
ing method that 
makes money for a 
nearby hog man. All 
these things make in- 
teresting items. Why 
not jot them down on 
a postcard and mail 
them to us. Other 
folks will be sending 
in their items. You 
can read theirs and 
they will be reading 
yours. Keep this in 
mind. Send your 
items to 


Wallaces’ Farm er and 


lowa Homestead 
DES MOINES 




















Faumewds Fuend 
@ Elevators 


A big, sturdy, cup 
elevator equipped 
with Hyatt roller 
bearings and many 
other features that 
make them the most 
successful and depend- 
able elevator on the 
market today. 


Write For 
Literature 
and Free 
Crib Plan 


We also make copper § | 
alloy galvanized steel | 
portable elevators. 
None better. 


G. & D. MFG. €0. 


Dept. D, Streator, IIL 
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learn HOW / ve, 

foGRIND /» Cent 

Grain at / “see 
60¢ aTon 


Send for catalog new GEHL Hammer 
Mills. Describes the Gehl Combina- 
tion Mill that grinds double amount 
of roughage with same power. 


Gohl Hammer Mills grind grain or 














hage a 
= less power be- NGS 
cause of roller feed 


regulation — improved 
cylinder — better ham- 
mers—superior bearings— 
ay in four sizes for 5 


H.P. and up. 

Cotete tells you oll shout H EHLS | 

the light-running, big-ca- in 
city, trouble-proof, a 

ong “lasting GEHL —* Nan 

mer Mills. ‘t buy ANY 

mill until you get A Git catalog and prices. 

Write TODAY. 8-30 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
$16 South Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsin 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 


| Manure 


; tures, 





be reached in no other way. 
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Eastern—Clinton County, Sept. 15—Silo 
filling in full blast, with ideal weather 
conditions except for a few days of 90 to 
95-degree temperature. Corn is down bad- 
ly; some can be cut but one way, and the 
elevators can not be used. Most silo own- 
ers are filling to capacity this year, be- 
cause of shortage of pastures and of other 
feeds. Some farmers are hulling clover, 
Many threshing machines now have hull- 
ing attachments. Seed is of fine quality, 
with yields of one-half to one bushel or 
more per acre reported. Clover seed re- 
tailing at $14 to $15 per bushel. Very 
little fall plowing has been done in this 
county because of soil conditions. Even 
fencing has been held up, awaiting rain 
to enable one to set posts. Cattle sales 
held this last week have been slow and 
draggy, with top price for feeders being 
about $8.75. Scarcity of grass and high 
corn prospects have held buyers back. 
Several Clinton county farms have ex- 
changed hands in the past ten days, with 
prices ranging from $110 to $155 per acre. 
Egg prices improving some and a few 
report pullets laying; paying 24 cents 
straight today for eggs at produce sta- 
tions. Poultry prices remain the same. 
Many hogs going to market. Fewer fall 
pigs than usual. Farmers are feeding 
green corn to hogs, and a few are pre- 
paring to hog gown fields. All pastures 
are brown and bare. In some places the 
spring seeding of clover is dead; has 
been hard on new fields of alfalfa also. 
Potatoes are being dug, with yields and 
quality only fair. There are no fall fruits 
except an occasional tree of winter ap- 
ples and a few grapes.—Fred Schepers. 

Central—Hardin County, Sept. 15—The 
weather for the past four weeks has been 
dry, with three light showers, the last 
one Sunday morning. Corn has dried out 
fast, and the county as a whole will have 
an 80 per cent crop. More corn cut than 
usual; some will be shredded. Pigs doing 
better, now that they are fed new corn. 
Not many will be ready for market before 
February. Pastures bare; much feed 
in meadows, and stock is being fed fod- 
der and straw. Lambs will have to be 
shipped soon, as feed is getting scarce. 
The grain exhibit at the county fair last 
week was rather slim. Quite a showing 
of hogs and cattle; one exhibit of sheep, 
and the club tent was full. Prices are 
generally steady; grain down a little.— 


not 


A. R. Calkins. 
Northwestern—Dickinson County, Sept. 
15—Several heavy showers fell just re- 


We had a bad hail storm Septem- 
ber 12, which did considerable damage in 
some places to corn and gardens. Plow- 
ing is well under way. Farmers were slow 


cently. 


in starting on account of dryness. Pas- 
tures are starting to look green since the 
rains. Corn is coming a little better than 
expected, but the general yield will be be- 
low average. Early potatoes are very 
poor. Some spring planted alfalfa.is do- 
ing well and some was killed by the 
drouth. Most of the farmers who have 
silos have them filled.—C. Sturies. 

Western—Woodbury County, Sept. 12— 
The weather is somewhat cooler. We've 
had a few seattering showers, but no rain 
since June. The corn is badly burned and 
hail did much damage in the western 
part of the county. The ears of corn are 
short and there are many barren stalks, 
Potatoes are very poor. The alfalfa crop 
is very short, and pastures are also very 
short.—C. E. Joy. 


South-Central—Madison County, Sept. 
15—We are having hot, dry weather. Some 
} corn badly fired; some green yet. Corn 

is badly damaged. Second crop of clover 
being cut. Some being threshed, which 
yielded 1.75 bushels to the acre. Pastures 
are dried up. Very little plowing done 
vet. No disease reported among livestock. 


light old hens 11 
light springs 
eggs 20 
at stores 25 


Heavy old hens 16 cents, 
cents; heavy springs 18 cents, 
14 cents, old cents, 
cents, cream 38 butter 


roosters 7 


cents, 


cents but selling to customers at from 30 
heavy 


to 50 
$10.25, 


hogs $10, light hogs 
, fat cattle $11.—C. J. 


cents, 


old s« 





Young. 
| 
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Northern—Franklin County, 
Corn yield has probably been cut 


Sept. 
25 per 


cent by dry weather; about one-half out 
of danger of frost. Silo filling mostly 
|} done, and a large acreage of fodder in 
shock. On account of scarcity of corn, 
much fodder will be shredded. Many pas- 
tures so dry that cattle are being fed 
hay or fodder. Ground is so dry many 


attempt to plow. 
fall work well 


are making no 
hauling and other 
the way. A nice rain of one and 
1e-half inches last. Saturday night was 
a great relief and of some benefit to pas- 
Sweet clover sown on low ground 
last spring is a big help in the way of fall 
pasture. Sweet clover plowed under last 
fall or the previous spring is showing a 
big benefit in the increased yield of corn, 
—Jas. T. Thorp. 
Central—Boone County, 
rain in this county yet, and the 
is seriously damaged. All silos are being 
filed, and much corn is being shocked, 
Very little fall plowing done as yet, and 
it is impossible to drill wheat. Much of 
our hay crop this year has been fed up, 
due to lack of pastures, and we have been 
feeding corn fodder for two weeks, Corn 
that we have, however, is out of danger 
of frost.—Richard Grant. 
Eastern—Benton County, Sept. 15—Still 
no rain to measure for more than two and 


farmers 


out of 


Sept. 15—No 
corn crop 


one-half months. 
laid the dust slightly. 
developed and some seed is being picked 


Showers several times 
Earliest corn we!) 


out. Later developing strains and later 
planted corn are making a poor crop 
Some farmers estimate 60 to 70 per cent 
of an average crop. Filling silos all around 
here. One farmer said it took no more 
acres this year than usual to fill the silo 
Potato crop poor, many reporting lat: 
potatoes as a failure. Fruit and vege- 
tables for canning scareer than for many 
years. Creamery price for August quoted 
at 43 cents, eggs now 21 cents, old corn 
80 cents and oats 30 cents at elevator 
More shock corn seen than for a long 
time.—Mrs,. A. R. L. 
Southwestern—Mills County, Sept. 15~— 
Corn is doing as well as could be expect 
ed, Conditions are favorable to date for 
the maturing of the corn, but we should 
have about four weeks or more without 
frost. Do not lack moisture now. The 
acreage of fall wheat will not be so larg: 
as last year.—O,. C. Cole 
Northwestern—Sioux County, Sept. 14~ 
Some corn is being shocked, and a few 
trench silos are being built, but most of 
the corn is being left to ripen in the ficld 
So far, not many feeding cattle are being 
brought in. Some hog cholera is report- 
ed. Many flocks of chickens have colds 
Plenty of rain during the last few days 
has improved the pastures, but they are 
still short.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 
Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Sept. 12—Nice rains have caused the pas- 
tures to grow fast, and cattle are doing 
well. Probably a little too much rain fi 
corn to ripen fast. Corn mostly dented 
and quite a lot of it is out of the way of 
frost. Most of the ground to be put to 
wheat has been plowed. The weather has 
been good for new seeding of alfalt: 
Some disease among pigs; not any chol- 
era that I know of. Some old corn to sell 





yet.—W. J. Adams. 
Central—Calhoun County, Sept. 15— 
September has been very dry; only a few 


light showers fell. Corn is drying up, and 
the yield will fall short of the estimates 
made, Fall plowing is 75 per cent don 
Ground is getting too dry for plowing 
Lots of corn fodder shocked. Price of 
No. 2 corn 83 cents, oats 30 cents, barley 
45 cents, butterfat 41 cents, eggs 21 cents, 
hens over five pounds 17 cents, light 
weights 10 to 14 cents. Potato and f 
crops are light.—H. Wm. Schon. 
Central—Jasper County, Sept. 15—Ve1 

dry. Stock being fed. Corn drying up; 
will be ready to pick in about two weeks 
Some corn good, and some will make 
half a crop. Potatoes a short crop. Hogs 
doing well; not much sickness. Lots 
second crop clover being cut and threshe« 
making a good yield.—C. W. Bemkin. 





ILLINOIS 


Central—Shelby County, Sept. 15—St 
dry. I expect some of the corn will 
to crib by October 1. Most everybody 
working in the bean fields. Beans 
making a fair yield of hay, but s« 
fields did not pod very heavily. Too hot 


in the bloom stage. Quite a good bit 
bug damage in corn. As a general t! 
the crops in the northern half of She! 
county are going to be fair, as we 
lucky enough to get a few local sh 
The hot weather hurt us more than 
drouth did.—S, M. Harper. 
Eastern—Vermilion County, Sept. 15— 
Had some rain yesterday and last nig 
but not enough to help plowing ve 
much. Hardly any plowing done. Nearly 
every one feeding green corn. Quit 
bit of wheat drilled in corn, but m« 
sown in stubble. Very little old corn left 
Lots of men wanting work. Corn is dry 
ing uv well.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Richardson County, Sept 
15—Since August 11, we have had more 
moisture than needed, The early ears of 
corn are poorly filled. Some of the corn 
in real late plantings is still in the milk 
stage. The fields of fall plowing are 
green with volunteer wheat and oats 
Pastures are fine. Fruit is very scarce 


and high in price. Corn 80% to 82 cents 


wheat 75 cents, butterfat 35 cents, eggs 
13 to 24 cents.—John Rieger. 
Eastern—Burt County, Sept. 15—T! 





report finds our corn pretty well maturs 


and practically safe from serious frost 
damage. The crop was hurt about 
to 30 per cent by the hot, dry weath« 


the yield will run around 35 to 40 bush 
per acre. The third eutting of alfalt 
was about one-third of a crop; the fourt 
cutting made a rapid growth and is be 
harvested now. Pastures picked up, and 





sweet clover in stubble fields has m: 
quite a little feed, so cattle have needed 
no hay the past month. Spring pigs 
good; some going to market. Fall pis 
crop about average.—N. V. Preston. 
Central—Hall County, Sept. etch 


first part of September brought a chan 

in the weather, which was cooler, W! ith 

some rain and fog. Plowing for wheat !S 

still in progress. Conditions in Hall coun- 

ty are reported as exceptionally good, 
ft 


with lots of livestock, poultry and farm 
products.—George E, Martin. 
MISSOURI 
Northern—Adair County, Sept. 15—A 


big wind storm swept this part of the 
county Monday morning, doing some dam- 
age. There has been enough rain to plow. 
Some corn has been cut up, but it is still 
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plenty green. Eggs are up to 25 cents.— 
Jeasty Watkins. - 

western—Bates County, Sept. 15—We 
nad heavy rains all last week; estimated 
at twelve inches. Pastures are greening 
up, altho lots of blue grass is dead. Some 
wheat 
the corn is put in silos or cut for fodder. 
Very little stock being fed here. Condi- 
tions in our county present serious prob- 
jems for our farmers.—Jerry Purch. 








(SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,”” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















_——__— 


When Mr. Kingfisher Took 
to the Ground 


Peter Rabbit had taken it into his funny 
little head to wander down the Laughing 
Brook below the Smiling Pool. In one 
place the bank was quite high and steep, 
and Peter sat gazing down, lost in a sort 
of day-dream. The Jolly Little Sunbeams 
made beautiful lights and shadows in the 
water. Everything was so peaceful and 
beautiful that Peter quite forgot he was 
sitting right out in the open where Red- 
tail the Hawk might spy him. He just 
sat there and nodded and almost went to 
sleep Suddenly, a sharp and very loud 














ng and dreaming. It was a long, 
sh rattle, and it startled Peter so that 
Imost jumped out of his skin. Any- 


he jumped straight up in the air, 
the wonder was that he didn't tumble 





id first down that steep bank right into 

Laughing Brook. A queer i 
ran all over him. He |} 

rapidly. Then he saw a hi: nino 

nd white and gray bird, with a nee ad 

t looked too big for his body, flying up 

Laughing Brook just above the water, 

nd as he flew he made that sharp, harsh, 

r ng noise which had startled Peter 

so Abruptly he paused in his flight, 

hovered over the water an instant, shot 

down, and disappeared with a tinkling 

little splash. A second later he was in 


the air again, and in his stout, spear-like 
bill was a gleaming, silvery thing. It was 
a little fish, a minnow. 








e, pound the fish on a branch, and then 
go thru the funniest antics as he tried to 
vallow the minnow whole. ‘‘Now where 
did he come from?” continued Peter. “It 
ertainly seemed to me that he came 
ight from under my very feet, but there 
isn't so much as a twig down there.” 
Peter poked his head over the edge of 
the bank. Not a single thing was down 
there on which Rattles could have beén 
sitting. Peter was still wondering about it 
A his wabbly little nose caught a very 
unpleasant smell. It was the smell of fish, 
nd it seemed to come from right under 
him. He leaned over a little farther and 
then he gave a funny little gasp. There 
was a hole only a few inches below him, 
and the smell certainly came from it. 





Could it possibly be that Rattles had come | 


out of that hole? It certainly seemed so, 
but Peter could not quite believe it. The 
lea of a bird living in a hole in the bank! 


‘TI don’t believe it! I don’t, so there!” 
exclaimed Peter, right out loud. 

“W hat is it you don’t believe?” asked a 
voice, Peter looked down. There was 


Little Joe Otter looking up at him from 
the water, his eves twinkling 
“I don't believe that Rattles the King- 
fisher came out of that hole, yet I don't 
where else he could have come from.” 

Little Joe chuckled. ‘‘That’s Where he 

from, even if you don’t believe it,” 
lhe. “I don't suppose you will believe 

t he dug the hole himself, either.” 
er’'s eyes opened very wide. ‘‘I—T'll 
it if you say on your honor that it 

) is so,"’ he replied slowly. 

‘On my honor it really is so,”’ said Lit- 
te Joe Otter. ‘‘Perhé pes you would like to 

how the great-great-grandfather of 
Rattles the Kingfisher he appened to take 
the ground for a home? 

Peter’s eyes fairly danced. “Do tell me! 
Oh, please tell me!” he exclaimed. 

Little Joe climbed out of the water on 
a rock just below Peter. ‘“‘Once upon & 
ume, in the beginning of things, 'way 
back when the world was young, lived the 
very first of the Kingfisher family. From 
the very beginning Mr. Kingfisher was a 
very independent fellow. He cared nothing 
about his neighbors. That is, he was not 
Sociable. He was polite enough, but he 
hse never happier than when he was by 
Aimself. Of course, his neighbors soon 
found this out. They called him odd and 
him. and soon refused to even speak to 

im This just suited Mr. Kingfisher, 

and he went about his business very well 
nt to be let alone. He spent his days 
ng, and, because there were few other 
fish rmen, he always had plenty to eat. 
At night, he found a comfortable roost in 
a tree, and so for a time he was perfectly 
contented.” 


(Concluded next week) 








Based on average yields for the last 
nine years and the average price of grains 
dur ng the first six months of 1930, the 
average value of an acre of wheat is 
917.38, of oats $14.83, and of rye $12.68. 


t will be sown for pasture. Most of | 


which seemed to come from right | 
his very toes, put an end to all | 


Tattles, The Kingfisher!’’ exclaimed 
as he watched him fly over to a | 


101 pounds of 
Feed SAVED 


on each 100 pounds of pork produced 


| WE FED these two lots of hogs to market weight, 





200 pounds average. They were all fairly good, growing shoats, to begin with. On June 25th, 
we divided them as evenly as possible and started the test... . The two lots were given the 
same ration—ear corn, middlings, tankage, and oil meal. In addition, the-first lot received 
Dr. Hess Hog Special. There was no other difference in feed or care. The Hog Special 
lot reached their 200-Ib. average October 16th. Time 113 days. Gain 1576 lbs... . The 
other lot did not reach 200-lb. average till November 6th. Time 134 days. Gain 1565 Ibs. 








Outstanding facts of the test 


POINT 1—The Hog Special hogs required only 
298 lbs. of feed for each 100 Ibs. of gain. The 
other lot required 399 lbs. That’s over 100 Ibs. 
of feed saved on every 100 lbs. of pork produced. 





POINT 2—The Hog Special hogs produced over 
161% lbs. of pork to the bushel of corn (or its 
equivalent). The other lot produced less than 


13 lbs. 
Hog Special Lot POINT 3—The Hog Special hogs were 21 days 


earlier to market. The saving in feed costs (after 
paying for the Hog Special) was $28.42. Produc- 
tion costs were reduced $2.84 per hog. 





POINT 4—The ten Hog Special hogg gained 
almost 1% lb. more per hog every day than the 
other hogs. 

The cost of the Hog Special for the ten hogs 
in this test was $5.30. The average hog requires 
about 114 Ibs. (12%% cents. werth) per month, 
It will pay you to add Hog Special to the ration 
in preparing your hogs for market. See the local 
Dr. Hess dealer or write us. Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 











Check Lot 


DR. HESS HOG SPECIAL 
| A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 























L-|  __ — 
200 to 700 BUSHEL ss 
: Do You W ant to Bawl 


Out the Editors? 


Are we publishing the kind of farm paper that you want 


With a Rosenthal — built by the inventors and need? 
Oe tee NES =~ EG | The editors want your opinions. Write us a letter crit- 
guaranteed with stalks dry, wet or frozen. ma 4 ee “ >» Dp : - 
500 to 700 bushels per day with our wonder- icizing the September issues of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
ful “Steel 4” husker and a 10.20 H. P. tractor. Homestead. Bawl out the editors if you want to. Tell us 
Five other sizes, 6 to 20 H. P., equipped | what you don’t like as well as the things you do like. What 
with Neverslip drive pulley. Husk and shred features do you think should be added to the paper? We 
in spare time; real money in custom work. will pay $10 for the best critical letter received; $5 for the | 
Sold on Trial! Try a Rosenthal on your own second best and $1 for each of the three next best. 
getasines, Uh yods Gut can, Speiing S yen Lay the September issues out on the reading table. Look 
Suet Et eee through them. Ask yourself these questions and answer 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY them in your letter: 
“ii Mincinn Ce 1. What feature stories, editorials or articles did I like 
; best in the four September issues? ; 
Pulley Troubles Ended! 2. In general, what kind of material did I like best? Give 
30 Days’ Trial on Any Size name of articles or departments. 
NEVERSLIP 3. What feature stories, editorials or articles did I like 


PULLEY —~§& Ni) least? ‘ 
This contest is open to everybody. However, if you are 
under 21, please give your age. Send your letters before 


October 10th to Criticism Contest Editor, 


-back guarantee vite for free des 

“folder, "Ask tor NEVERSLIP | -— Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 

power machine: RE Gin Hist 
by ROSE te ase heen COM. 
we. eomenaseed Note—Jay Carter, of Onarga, IIl., won the July criticism letter contest | 
prize of $5. Other winners in order named were Miss Hazel Messinger, 
Keokuk, lowa; Mrs. Charles De Long, Clarksville, lowa; Mr. D. F. Morris, 
Lewellen, Neb., and Mrs. Ivor Florea, Alton, Mo. 
| 
| 

















Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home: | 
stead classified ads put you in touch | 
| with a market for farm land that can | 


| . 
| be reached in no other way. ae eee 
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The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 














Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, ivitial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 

Vires’’ is counted as three words. “226 
Ww. 21st St.” is counted as four words and 
‘Des Moines Iowa,”” as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. ©. O. 
counts at three words. R. F, D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance’ with order. 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 





FARM LANDS 





LIVESTOCK 





MINNESOTA—DAIRY AND AL ie FA F my 
New list and highway map free. 
Office, Wadena, Minn. 


BEEF CATTLE 


SCOTCH SHORTHORN BULLS BY QUARTER- 
chest by Imp. Quarterstaff. Duroc, Berkshire and 





NEBRASKA—BIG DISS + he olf 


urday,, Oct. 


8,460 acres of 


ranch, 2,840 


running water and lots of oak timber. 
ford feeding steers, 
30 good draft horses 


JM grazing ranch with 
Here- 
, two and three years old; 


SAT- | Yorkshire spring and fall boars; Hampshire aged 
boar. Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford rams. Shet- 
hay | land ponies. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 


also yearlings. Good_ ones. G. 
Messer, Mer., Grundy Center, Iowa. 





1,500 tons of prairie rei also splendid set of hay | FOR SALE—CHOICE POLLED HEREFORD 


ranch uipment nearly new. 


Remember everything yearling bulls at farmers’ prices. Phone 1116 





must sell to the highest bidder regardless of price | Yan Meter. Robt. Baur _& Son. 


in order to dissolve th 


Getetes. Pee Pa particulars — sy Gentral City, THREE PUREBRED REGISTERED GUERNSEY 


braska Realty 


Neb. A. W. Thompson, 


Cowden and Rankin 


DAIRY CATTLE 





heifer calves, born first part of August, 1930; 





WISCONSIN—-SAC RIFIC “ 
ae near Appleton, 
try. 150 acres 


House 28x32; 


floor, stanchions, 


purebred bull, 


ery, new tractor. 
Kk. A. Morse, Appleton. 








ead high paw Gatti. 
2S, harness and farm machin- 


just, the age for calf club, Two nearest dams on 
sire’s side .have records of 693 Ibs. of butterfat. 


in fine farming coun- | Dams have records of 456 to 482 in cow testing 


association. One registered bull calf, 3_months old. 

These calves are priced to sell. FE. H. Logsdon, 

Ames, Iowa. 

GUERNSEY SALE—THE. ADAMS COUNTY 
Breeders’ Association will sell 50 head of 

Guernsey cows, heifers and 3 tried bulls at the 

















et Number Insertions 
ce | 2 .? «1-2. boone 

10 ...|8 OO $4 50 $6 00 #10. 50) $16. 50 
on ie 30 6. 11 

12 .../ 1.80] 60! 7 a3 

to 5 we 1 

14 ; 8 1 

15 9 1 

16 |..| 9. 1 

yee 7.65110.5 1 

18 } &.10/10.5 1 

9 2] 855(11 1! 

20 ' 3.00! 6.00) 9.00/12 2 

21 |} 3.15! 6.30) 9.45/12 22 

22 A 13 fi 23.10] 36.30 





40 6.60) 9.90 





| 

















WANT TO BUY 





>) x TRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS 
and springs Premium all live poultry Coops 
furnis hed Write for information, etc W holesale 
buyers. D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water Mar- 
ket. Chicago 
CRC AGO BU TOC iky RS PACKING CO., 216-222 
-eori . Chicago Commission a specialty. 
my veal eggs <P butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVI AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St., Chicrgo. 
WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMO- 
thy, clover and timothy mixed. Best prices paid. 
Write us John Devlin Hay Co., 192 No. lark 
St.. Chicago, Il. 
COUGLE._ COMMMSSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chiesgo. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY nuy LTRY- 
veal-eggs. ‘urnish coops on reques eS 
Fischer & Son. Englewood, Chicago. listablished 
0. 




















FARM WANTED—SUITABLE FOR GENERAL 
farming and dairying. Give full deseription and 

lowest price, F. Haskell, Olney, 

HIGHEST P aC dg FOR POULTRY AND VEAL. 
Coyne & ins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, 

Chicago 

WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, Til. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


bOGSs 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. — PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
—— Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa. 

















PROSPERITY—INDEI 

a western Dakota 
grain or diversified farm or stock ranch 
North or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. If you’re working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, 
contentment, more 
ever before. Prices 


waukee Road 


best land values for their money; 
any misrepresentation. 
ing carefully investig 
advise you the kind o 
ity——and continue 
Only a suceessful 


waukee Road. 


slightly rolling, good 
—to rough or hilly 
vary with location 
acre unimproved ; 
recommend 
wheat, flax, oats, 
clover. vegetable 8 


proved. We 


stock, poultry, 


churches, good 


now for free, illustrated booklet 
of farm you wish, 


All uestions 


Low lhomeseekers 


Commissioner, 


Station, Chicago, 


SNDENCE FOR YOU 





In western 








farming suited to each local- 


farmer is a benefit 
rich lan Is vary—from level to 


y, from $5 $25 per 


—- fruits grow profitably, 
og | raising. and a J 
sucessses. Good 


crops or stock you_want to raise. 





LAND OPENINGS 
Northern Railway. 

farms, new land or good cutover land. 

i of farming; grain, 


ties in many 


dairying, _ fruit, 

farms in Minnesota, 
Washington and Oregon. 
benefit of low prices, 
have free books on 
detailed mapormation and help to find kind ‘of loca- 


tion desired. 


Northern Railway, St. 


seekers’ rates 


North Dakota, Montana, 
Renters and owners 





RENTERS ATTENTION— 
over one hundred 


term of years 
Write for full 


Burchard, Commerce 


improved farms in lonaets. 
North and South Dakota at bargain pri 

can own one of these farms byemaki 
down yment and 
on terms ear ay 2 





OWN A FARM 
Montana, Idaho, 
payment << S| 


state. 
way, St. ‘Pai, 





ON | fair ground, Corning, Iowa, Tuesday, ae Af 


rain or shine. Located on Highway 34 ohn 

Mahr, sale manager. Will Piper, auctioneer. 

GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—CALVES, HEIFERS 
and cows. Two young purebred bulls, best of 





you'll find more | preeding. If interested, see them. No correspond- 
comfort on the farm togey than 


ence. Dayton W. Mather, Greene, Iowa. 

PUREBRED GUERNSEY BULLS AND HEIF- 
ers, bred for type, quality and production. 

Ernest Mahnke, Vincent, Iowa. 

SWISSDOWN BROWN SWISS COWS AND BULL 
calves. Reg. No Sunday visitors. J. Earl Dav- 

ison, R. 3, Corydon, Towa. 

FOR SALE-—REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS, 

and 9 months old, farmers’ prices. Cec sil 

Fletcher, Vinton, Iowa. 

JERSEYS—67 COWS AND HEIFERS, 14 
fresh, balance heavy springers. Cold’s Jersey 

Dairy, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—SPRINGING HOLSTEIN COWS 
and heifers. George Zeller, West Concord, Minn 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS, LIST, PHO- 
tos free. James Hawke, Sheffield, lowa. 

FOR SALE—-BROWN SWISS BULLS. GAARD 
Bros., Hubbard, Iowa. 

JERSEY BULLS _ FOR SALE, ALL AGES. GEO. 


Gaul, Tipton, Towa. 





























WE_OFFER 1 TWO_YEAR OLD ii i RULE. 





Could Not Fill the 
Orders 


obtained through 
a Want Ad in the 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead 


Mr. John Ullrich, of Nashua, sends us a jet 
ter to tell us that he sold so many of his « 
through the Classified Section that he ha 
turn down orders because he could not {ij} 
them. Mr. Ullrich also says, “I will be glad 
to send you another ad _ in a short time 
is the only way to sell your surplus st 
Thank you, Mr. Ullrich, we are always 
pleased to hear that our readers have obt 
such satisfactory results in OUR READERS 
MARKET. 


Do 1 have any surplus stock to dispose 
of? If you nave. just_clip the blank on 
this page and f in. Be sure to read the 
Rates and FE dcomanien first. The Want 
Ad section Is a service for our readers and 
we urge you to make use of it. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ANY SIZE SIX-EXPOSURE KODAK ROLL pr. 
veloped and printed for 10c. Extra pr 
each. Mail orders add 5e for mailing. S« 
handy mailing package. Olson Studio, 903 \ 

St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN PRINTS. ONE 
print hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo Lat 

ries, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 











SWINE 
WE ARE OFFERING 40 HEAVY BONED, 
good quality immune Poland China spring boars 
for sale; weighing up to 250 lbs. Come or write. 
John Miller & Sons, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
CHOICE DUROC JERSEY BOARS. DARK 
red, prize winning _ stock. Prices reasonable. 
Ren Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS, GILTS, PEDI- 
greed pigs. Immune, good breeding. Carl Rue 
bush, Good Hope, 
YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS, ALSO MILKING 
Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. 


SHEEP 

















REAL FARM RELIEF—QUALITY DRAIN ‘TILE 
direct from_ reliable producer. Standard Clay 

Products Co.. Harvey, Iowa. 

FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PHOTO-ART PRINTS 
and Kodakery Magazine 25¢, Photo-Art Finis 

ers, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPTIERS. 
Circular sent free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., 

G-444, Crete, Neb. 

TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED. SIX BEAU riF UL 
Glossitone prints 25c. Day-Night Studio, S 

dalia, Mo. 

EXTRACTED HONEY—60 LB. CAN $5.50; 2 
60-pound cans $10. Rasmussen’s Apiary, Exira, 

owa. 

















HAMPSHIRE RAMS, YEARLINGS RAM 
lambs and a few ewes. Priced reasonable. Come 
to see them or write. J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, 
Story county, Towa. 
MAPLE HEIGHTS FARMS. SHROPSHIRE 
rams and ewes for sale. None better. Write fo 
descriptions. R. C. Yohe, Allerton, Iowa, 
OXFORD DOWN RAMS AND EWES. GOOD 
quality. Priced reasonable. Alfred Hoepner, 
Lueas, Towa. 








RENT-——480 ACRES, 
good improvements. 
ton, Iowa. Address 
South, Minneapolis, 





IOWA, MISSOURI, 

ern Minesota foreclosed 
by bank. Write John 
Salle Street, Chicago 


NEBRASKA AND 


CHOICE SHROPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS; 
prices reasonable. H. Overturff, Libertyville, Ia. 
FOR SALE—COTSWOLD RAMS AT DROUTH 
prices. Eli Wilt. Lenox, Towa, 
HORSES 
ANNUAL P 4 BLIC SALE PERCHERONS, OCT. 
29. W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ml. 














SELLING CHEAP—-SHEPHERD AND COLLIE 
pups, also trained cattle dogs, heeling stock. 

eyes training instructions. J. Isaksen, Springfield, 

Minn. 

WELL BRED PIT BULL PUPS, DARK BRIN- 
dle. Real watch dogs. Guaranteed satisfaction. 

0. A. Natterstad, Estherville, Iowa. 

oO ge gy PD SERVICE, SPAYED 
males, puppies. excellent breeding. John 

Wilkin "Correctionvitl Towa. 

REDBONE | COONHOUND PUP THREE 
months, $7 and $9. Also reg. Redbone bitch. 

©. M. Fogerty, Fonda, Iowa. 

5 FEMALE GREYHOUND PUPS, 4 MONTHS 
old. The kind that catches the jacks. $4. Joe 

Frischmeyer, Carroll, Iowa. 

FOR SALE-—-COLLIE PUPS, 3 MONTHS vip. 
Males, females and spayed females, $3. E. 

Schroeder, Postville, Towa 

HOUNDS FOR SALE—TRAINED ON COON, 
skunk, mink, opossum. 2015 Clark, Des Moines, 

lows. 




















FUR BEARERS 
POR SAL pa FOX, $400 PER PAIR. 
per pair. Come and see them. Run- 
dorft- Mann, Fox Farm, West Burlington, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED—GET OUT OF UNEMPLOYED 
class. Good opportunities for auto or airplane 
mechanics, also pilots, when trained in this school. 
py today for full information. Lincoln Auto & 
lane School, Automotive Bldg.. Lincoln, Neb. 
ie AN AUCTIONEER, EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send _ for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
School, Fox 32, Decatur, Ind. 
LEARN AIRCRAFT AND PIPELINE WELD- 
ing, automobiles, electricity. Low tuition. Stev- 
insons, 2008 BF, Kansas City, Mo. 


—— 
HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN 
FARM SALESMEN—SELL Rasy MOR PLAY- 
ground Equipment to schools. Write today. La- 
mar Manufacturing Co.. Pueblo, Colo. 
ee 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA FARM FOR SALE—120 ACRES, GOOD 
improvements, mile to town and creamery. 
Good terms; bargain if taken soon. Dr. J. 4 


Mulick, Elma, Towa. 
KANSAS — ATTENTION, FARMERS — ARE 
you interested in moving to a country having a 
mild, equable climate, where fruits, vegetables _ 
arm crops can be produced successfu! 
15 to $40 per acre land, where pastures will 
support three cows per acre with a nine months 







































grazing season? The Arkansas River Valley 

tween Fort Smith and Little Rock offers these 
advantages in established communities with 

roads, markets, good schools and churches, 
near thriving little cities. Write for free litera- 
ture to John_T. Stinson, Director Agricultural De- 
vYelopmert, Missouri Pacific Railroad, 706-A 


—— Pacific Bldg. Louis, Mo. 
Want to sell or your farm? Advertise it In 


this cohamn. Tou will reach nearly 95 per cent of 
el) Iowa farm folks. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—IMPROVED 
farms. _Garvey, Graceville, Minn. 





RANCH AND 


Owner, Box 





WHEN "ANSWERING ——e cL ASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in W allaces’ 


irae, , and 
Market 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEER JOKER $1, SAYINGS $1 
American Aucticn School, Kansas City, Mo. 
FIRST FILM_ DEVELOPED, SIX BORDER 

prints 25c. Interocean, Litchfield, I! 
HEDGE pone FOR SALE CARLOTS. H. W. 

Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan 
a D 


FARM MACHINERY 


BULL DOG DISC JOINTER—CUTS THRU, 
ae es clovers, straw, weeds, without clog- 

ging Free literature.’ Mullins-Gilson Mig. 

DO., oatville, Indiana 

RICH MAN’ CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price; only $25, with bundle tying attach- 

ment. catalog showing pictures of harvester. 

Process Co., Salina, Kan. 

vane LIGHT PLASTN. ALL TYPES AND 
sizes. For sale cheap. Kaul Engineering-Con- 

struction Co,, West Bend, Towa. 




















FROM ROASTER TO Yee 7 TO YOU. SPE- 
cial blend——3 Ibs. $1; Ibs. $3.20. This is 
an extra quality coffee. Soh /*. you direct by mail. 
—— premiums with each order. Ground. or 
hole. We pay postage. Send check for trial order, 
Plantation offee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 











Use This Order Blank Now! 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: 


ee. FC 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


paper. Remittance of §.... 


times in your 























Name 





Address 





(Count as part of ad) 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents, Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, “How to Obtain a Patent,” 
and “Record of Invention” form. No charge for 
information_on how to p’ . pprgnce 4. O'Brien, 
istered Patent At 149  Daeeny Savings 
Commercial Bank _B . Washi D. C 
Baie FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, est AT- 
torneys: patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bl des Moines, Iowa. 
TALEERT DICK. Lies SY me SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bids., 
Des_ Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS——ENGLISH TOM BARRON —LEG- 
horns, $f. wor Quality White, Brown, Buff Les- 
horns, $7.75. AN heavy breeds, $8.50. Heavy as- 
sort ; light assorted, $5.75. Whiteview 
Hatchery, Roano e, 11. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREF MENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and se! ler 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead & i a advertisers and 
buyers to comply with the following agreement 
Where mature poultry is porches sed on mail re pre- 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon re 
ceipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at af 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charge’ 
one way, the pare paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned. shi apasent in good or 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
iven a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
his is in accordance to general custom in hanili ing 
such transactions and is commed to govern all de als 
between our advertisers ond If there 
is a variance to the abo w regulations shippers 
should notify buyers of them “before f rider 
COCKERELS AND PULLETS 3 a L 
popular varieties, as high as 325 egg So ie 
Write for low prices, Satisfaction guaranteed ‘ 


H. Ramseyer & Sons, Oskaloosa, Jowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 0% 
all your poultry for identification in case e 
tnets. yb on the web of the wing. a differen 
eT eek chase paltes Mepert Fae er others. 
ed wit r i ments @ others 
Price, ath com jet r,- a. and ink for tan 
birds, $2; with Fake for 250 pee __ $2. 60. Send al 
orders to Service Bureau Departey Fallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Des Moines, Iowa. 
ANCONAS 
SINGLE COMB ANCONA COCKERELS 
each. Harry Devault, Bloomfield, lowa. 










































Minimum charge, $1.50. 














(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Sept. 27, 1930 
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COUNTRY AIR 








Funny how cooler days and longer eve- 
nings pep up one’s radio interest. Even 
the publicity notes seem to have taken 
en new life. Here’s the Farm and Home 
Hour stepping off with the dialog-dra- 
matic form of educational feature. The 
Farm Bureau play, “The Transforma- 
tion,’ Will be on the air September 
a new N. B. C. feature follows the hour, 
with Farmer Rusk at the microphone. 
He'll be known as the “Sunshine Coun- 
selor,” and his talks will be on the matter 
of getting the high-priced eggs in the 
near future. (We must get the hen houses 
spraye -d and house the pullets.) The Farm 


27. 


and Home Hour will take you to the 
American Country Life Conference at 
Madison (the m. of the h. and I plan 


to be there in person if we’re not thresh- 
ing soybeans just then) on October 8 and 
9: to the National Dairy Exposition, Oc- 
tober 13 to 17; the National Corn Husk- 
ing Contest, November 14, and the Inter- 
nation: 11 Livestock Exposition, December 


1 to 5. 


WGN is out for a 50-kilowatt station. 
WENR is the only 50-kilowatt station in 
the Chicago region so far, altho WLS has 
held a construction permit for some time, 
put has not yet made use of it. WMAQ 
has made application for the same priv- 
jlege. KMOX, at St. Louis, is about to 
begin its 50-kilowatt station, and-WTMJ 
and WHO-WOC are applying for the same 
amount of power. 


President Hoover will speak over the 
Columbia System on October 2, before the 
American Bankers’ Association at Cleve- 
land; at Boston, on October 6, before the 
American Legion Convention and _ the 
American Federation of Labor, and on 
October 7 at the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of the Battle of King’s Mountain, 


To the good people interested in good 
music: Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will present four radio concerts 
over N. B. C. They will be on October 
12, at 4:00 p. m., November 16, Christ- 
mas Day, and Easter Sunday of 1931. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—America’s 
greatest musical organization—broadcasts 





a complete radio program October 4, at 
5:30 p. m., over the WEAF network. 
Floyd Gibbons certainly can tear off 


the syllables—and you never miss a one 
of them. In his new series, ““‘World Ad- 
ventures (Sunday, 7:30 p. m.—KDKA, 
WREN, KWK, WJR), he recently hurled 
at the microphone 5,193 words in twenty- 
six minutes—about 3.3 words per second. 
He has excelled this speed in shorter talks 


but this is his record for a longer one. 
Madame Schumann-Heink will sing 


regularly on the Enna Jettick Hour (6:00 
p m., Sunday, KYW, KWK,- WJR, 
WREN, WTMJ, KSTP, KOA), Grand old 
woman of song and human understanding 
that she is, I wish she'd not sing over the 


radio. To me it is pathetic—not beauti- 
fu. In person, yes, but we get only 
sounds, not the thrill of personalities over 


the radio, 


The C. B. S. Farm Community Hour 
still features ‘‘Doc”’ 


Johnson and the fam- 
ily on Mondays. I suppose it is funny 
(for city dwellers), 


but there are lots,bet- 


FARM LIGHT PLANT RADIO 
» » Write for Free Information « « 

















TATRO BROS., INC., Dep. A, Decoreh, lowe 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


‘ AUSTRALORPS 
FOR SALE—AUSTRALORP STOCK. 

















WORLD'S 








best blood lines. Write early. Get choice. Thos. 
Ratcliffe. Boone, Towa. 
JERSEY GIANTS 
JERSEY WHITE GIANT COCKERELS, $3, 


International 


Harold’ Schuler, 
Griswold, Iowa 


winning blood. 





LEGHORNS 


TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN TE NS, PUL- 
lets, cockerels, $1 each. High quality. Carl Wil- 











Son Malvern, Towa. 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 
All 





HEAVY LAYING 

















Strain. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
WHITE LEGHORN_HENS, 1 YEAR OLD, 75c 
each. Joe Wirth, Rural, Boone, Iowa. 
8. C. BUFF_LLDGHORN COCKERELS $1 EACH. 
ts. A. E. Hils, Blairstown, Iowa. 
ae MINORCAS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCA COCKER- 
h els; flock accredited 2 years. arge type, April 
hatched , $1.50 apiece. oe. Hayes, Goldfield, Ia. 





STAT AC- 


WHITE” MINORC A COCKERELS, BE i 
Harper, Ames, 


credited flock, price $2. H. H. 














low 

ava 4ITY BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS. 
Write Mrs. Edw. Sharp, Green Mountain, Iowa 

a ORPINGTONS 

100 BU FF ORPINGTON PULLETS, APRIL 
hatched. George Smith, Buffalo Center, Towa 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


i ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENTPURE 




















Sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, 8.50 
Gra titatte, 95 per cent pure, $13. All 60-Ib. 
» el. Return seed if not satisf Geo. Bow- 
i Concordia, Kan. 
a SEED CORN 
Y NOW, SAVE MONEY. WRITE GROWER. 


as. Schrage, Parkersburg, Iowa. 


that hour—the daily 
Association speaker for 


ter features on 
American Medical 
one thing. 





Doctor Damrosch begins his annual se- 
ries, October 10. The plan will be similar 
to previous years, altho Series D, for 
high schools and colleges, covers a chron- 
ological series of the orchestral composers 
from Bach to Stravinsky. 

The m. of the h. just brought me a 
letter he found in the Open Forum of the 
Sunday paper, from a devoted Music Shop 
listener. This woman gave voice to 
Andy’s ultimatum that there must be re- 
sponse or the Music Shop might perish 
from the face of the earth. Of course, 
the jazz band got all the response. Jazz 
listeners babble easily, like shallow wa- 
ters, while cultured but self-centered peo- 
ple restrained themselves from such effu- 
siveness as a letter of appreciation for the 
excellent program that started the day 
off for them. Don’t ever think they'd let 
a musician in person perform in their 
homes without a well-bred expression of 
thanks. But a free radio program, de- 
lightful, painlessly educational, tied to- 
gether by Andy’s amusing and informa- 
tive comments, that doesn’t even “cost 
in the long run when the product adver- 
tised is bought’’ (because it advertises 
nothing), is widely listened to (I know 
that for a fact) and is so poorly respond- 
ed to in comparison to lighter programs 


that there is danger of losing it. I hope 
it gives some people a jolt. Quick, Wat- 
son, the letter-paper! Even tho you've 


never listened to the Music Shop, hasten 
to put on record the fact that you are for 
the best that music has to offer. 

“But I don’t like classical music,” goes 
up the wail from many people. And so 
broadcasters get. nervous and dish out 
cheap stuff, and one hardly blames them. 
They aim to please. Still, when people 
said they couldn’t be bothered with al- 
falfa, farm leaders kept right on handing 
out alfalfa programs, and now even the 
cows like it, and the farm is enriched 
besides. That’s the way with good music. 
By and by, we like it, and our lives are 
enriched besides, 





This week a patch 
glistening in the sun! 
corn bread and fresh sorghum! And then 
pounds—and more pounds! Oh, dear; oh, 
dear! I wish food weren't so fascinating! 

A FARM WOMAN. 


of stripped cane 
Next week hot 





BUYING BROKEN-MOUTHED EWES 

A Texas reader writes to take 
with a story we had in the paper about 
staying clear of broken-mouthed ewes. He 
says that this is all wrong, that when he 
was living in Iowa, a friend of his bought 
a carload of such ewes and had wonder- 


issue 


ful results with them. After the ewes 
were brought home, they were allowed to 
rest for a week and then the purchaser 
pulled out their front teeth with a pair of 
pliers and let them rest another week. 
Then he bred them to the best ram he 
could get hold of and the following spring 
he had a wonderful lamb crop. He kept 
them a couple of years before he finally 


sent them back to market at a consider- 
ably higher price than he originally 
for them. 

The explanation for all of this, accord- 
ing to our Texas friend, is that western 
grass is very hard on the teeth of sheep 
and causes the teeth to go to pieces pre- 


maturely. When these sheep come to 
Iowa, however, they have forage which 
is much softer. The result is that a 
mouth which makes it impossible’ for a 
ewe to get along satisfactorily in the 
west is good enough under Iowa condi- 
tions to allow her to get by all right. We 


do not know just how much truth there 
is in all of this, but are putting it up to 
our readers for them to judge. Undoubt- 
edly, broken-mouthed ewes can oftentimes 
be bought very cheaply on the market. 





SLIGHT DECREASE IN HUNTING 
LICENSES 

More than 6,425,000 hunting licenses for 
taking wild game were issued to sports- 
men thruout the United States, including 
Alaska, in the season of 1928-29, The 
revenue to the states amounted to more 
than $9,390,000. This sum includes re- 
ceipts from combined hunting and fishing 
licenses, but not from licenses issued for 
fishing only. Detailed figures for the 
son, compiled by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, show a slight decrease in 


seae- 


paid | 
! 


the number of licenses issued and a small } 
increase in the money receipts as com- 
pared with the preceding three years. In 


the 1925-26 season, 5,332,375 hunters paid | 
for their licenses a total of $7,130,102, 
while in the 1926-27 season 5,989,795 hunt- 
ing licenses were issued, bringing a reve- 

















nue of $8,187,223 to the states. In 1927-28, 
6,462,555 licenses were issued, and the | 
fees paid were $9,338,173. 

Where do all the weeds come from? 
Seedsmen are not always to blame. It is 
very important that one does not plant 
seed which contains weed seeds, Too 
many farmers are buying uncleaned seeds 
from their neighbors Alfalfa seed at $6 
per bushel looks attractive to some, but 
many farmers have learned a costly les- 
son by buying this so-called “bargain’’ 
seed. 















Plans for 
Apple and 
Potato 
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Concrete is the permanent building 
material to use in building your 
storage cellar or storage house. 







Offseason marketing,made possible 
by good storage, brings higher prices 
that soon return thecost of thecon- 
crete cellar. 


Booklet Gives Plans 
and Instructions 


Complete plans and construction 
details for any size storage cellar 
are given in our new booklet on 
farm storage. 























Mail this coupon to office nearest you 
Portland Cement Association 


Hubbell Buildi 
DES MOINES, 


Please send me your free booklet on “Farm Storage for Fruit and Vegetables. 











































































ave Seven 
Dollars 


James T. Nichols has visited fifty countries, having crossed the 
Atlantic twenty-seven times, the Pacific four times, spending 600 
days and nights on the seas. lis stories are based on actual expe- 
riences and his hairbreadth estapes have been many. His set of ten 
books sells at $14.25, but by buying direct you get the set at less 
than half price. All are cloth bound and most of them have many 
illustrations, 


A Journey Through the Bible 


we This great book contains 656 pages and should sell for at least $3 per copy. In fact 
J it was first published in four volumes and sold at $5. Many pictures. Price, $1.50. 











Bible Lands as They Are Today 


Story of travels in Bible Lands. 


The Wonders of South America 


ie Nichols went over almost the identical route followed by President Hoover, but 
m,. w ole in the opposite direction. In this book an array of facts about South America 
and the Panama Canal are given that are worth many times the price of the book to 
know. Price, $1.25. 


The New South and Old Mexico 


[— The author went with the Agricultural Editors over this enchanting land of Old 
l Mexico, going over much territory he had traveled over twenty years before and dug up 
more facts about this neighbor of ours than any man among the sixty editors. Price, $1.25. 


Pictures taken on the trip. Price, $1.50. 


Rambling Through Europe 


[— _A vivid description is given of the journey across the Atlantic, 

Channel, along Holland, landing in Germany. Going up through Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, back through Germany, Belgium, France, and to England, and the World C. F. 
Convention and the trip home on the Olympic. Price, $1.25. 


up the English 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands—Five Volumes 


rm VOLUME I. A description of more than twenty countries, 
J Panama Canal, the Great Peace Conference and the Seven Wonders of the World. 


a 


the Passion Play, the 
$1.50. 


VOLUME II gives experiences of the author in London, Paris, Genoa, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Athens, Polermo, Mexico City, ete. Tells of the Rosetta Stone, Black Obelisk, 
Moabite Stone and Inca Civilization of Peru. Twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50. 


[1 VOLUME III contains twenty-four chapters describing countries visited and written 
on a journey entirely around the globe, covering a distance of nearly forty thousand 


miles. More than twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50. 


VOLUME IV contains a description of nearly all of the countries in Africa including 


L a brief story of Stanley finding Livingstone, the wonders of the Sahara Desert, and the 


Riffians. Also a description of the important parts of Syria and Palestine. Price, $1.50. 
[7 . VOLUME V tells of England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
t Lapland, Esthonia, Poland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 


Mexico and other countries. Also some thrilling experiences of the author in Russia, 
Mount Vesuvius and other places. These five volumes contain brief descriptions of nearly 
every country in the world. Volume V is illustrated, bound as others, and contains com- 
plete index for the entire five volumes. Price, $1.50. 

Special to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead people. Any two of these books sent 
for $2.00, any five for $4.00, or all ten of them postpaid, $7.00. Please mark books 
wanted and send order with check or money order at once if possible. 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


University Place Station 







Des Moines, Iowa 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study, The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 126 per cent of pre-war and 86 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats 


wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
price level. In most cases, the failure of 


these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to overproduction, 
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Fisher’s index number ......0.| 126 86 
CATTLE—At Chicago 










































































1,200-pound fat cattle ...... actin 132 0 

1,100-pound fat cattle .. mi 143 80 

Canners ANd CULLETS ....ccccreeeree 112 60 

Feeders ...... 125 67 
HOGS—At Chicago 

eS eee ee 132 109 

Light hogs ... 130 107 

BEMEIEEE . adutibsebaccosseees: 125 104 

Sows (rough) iepannniiin 107 103 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

ran ncs ties kai iicninicesbinganceiens { 112] 61 
WOOL AND HIDES 

Quarter blood wool at oo 96 68 

Light cow hides at Chicago.. 77 74 

GRAIN 
At Chicago— 

Corn, No, 2 MIKE ,....ccccsccvevees 129 90 

Oats, No. 2 white . sabe 85 74 

Sey INO, .B. FOG. crsscrsoscennscsenel 78 64 

Wheat, No. 1 northern ,......... 72 61 

On towa Farms— 

BEELER Misitevewntatehibomens eovescenscspeceel 135 88 
Oats 72 68 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 126 79 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 138 78 
Bran, at Kansas City ... 103 74 
Shorts, at Kansas City _.. 107 73 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... agi, ike 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 142} 117 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 











Butter, at Chicago ........ccsscee | 125] 86 
Clover seed, at Toledo .......... 62 13 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 120 141 
Cotton, at New York ....... 83 58 
EXBES, At CHICAZO .ecrceserensersees 105 77 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





























Lard ...... 103 98 
SEED. iskapiatgqntescensece ccveeeve 132 112 
Ham 149 87 
Bacon stiddnaasnendineaniniaasticitate 174 128 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
8 EE eee 134) 85 
oS fpebbcesapacatuenbdheldpceieensia’ 127 82 
Oats— 
IIE sect sncisitansssensscdiibeinneill 89 71 
May 88 71 
Wheat— 
December 5 59 
ay 6 60 
Lard— 
0 ae 102 90 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ........../ 90 98 





Pig iron, at_ Birmingham ...... 105 97 
Copper, at New York ............] 70 60 
Crude petroleum, at N, York 125 70 
umber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
SEINE ‘sninislavuptinnettions one 141 71 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 138 W7 


Yellow pine (southern) 


























1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 166 82 
Cement 132 100 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of August . 190 71 
Interest, 60 to 90 da 

at New oYrk .. 51 28 
Industrial stocks 311 67 
Railroad stocks ... 125 76 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 = cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 30, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 89 per cent, ain 
108 per cent, livestock 82 per cent, lum- 
ber 63 per cent, ore 83 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 91 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































- ‘wages are not nearly so far above pre- GRAIN . s 

tee Livestock Receipts and 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately > e 

115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land = 3 Prices 
generally in the twelve north-central “ o § 
states is about 105 per cent. to 3 8 g Hoe prices are 98 pet = of the ten- 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 5 | 4 yw for fat cattle, 06 ar Gout , 4 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and r g a 2 and 64 per cent for lambs sheep 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 Oo fo) x A The following table gives data as 
per cent of pre-war normal. Gorn, No. 2¥— percentage of ten-year average for ree 
Last week ........ 92%| .86%4| .89%4| .85% | Celpts and prices as they have prevailed 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE | Week before "99%@| ‘91 °| 19414] ‘914g | Week by week for the past eight weeks. 
ICE ‘Corn, No. 3Y¥— “ Each week is compared with the ten-year 
PRICES Last week 92%1 .86 88%} .g4% | Average of che corresponding week, thus 
Butter, creamery extras, last week ‘Wask bates. "9841 ‘90 “93% "9014 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
38c, week before 38c; cheddar cheese, Cc : ninth 93%| .90% 
fie rae 9c ee refo 8c: orn, No. 4Y¥— , HOGS 
same, Week ic, week ay et Set fast. week 91%] .85 | .87%| .83% 
res irsts, last wee loc, wee efore pg Els “pty ngage ‘ ‘ 7 —- 
2714c; ducks, last week 20c, week before — before ....| .98%%] .89 91%) .89 ne 

18c; fat hens, last week 231%4c, week before Vaet west 37%| .3514| .37 33 oe az 

22%4¢c; broilers, last week 22c, week before | Wroex ‘before’ “41 “| 3971 ‘40%! (35% mo} a] . 

24c; geese, last week 12c, week before 17c. | parjey— EOE D onl s 20} © Get Bei s 

Last Week su 64 | 49%] 53% $8] $5] Fs 

OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES Week before ....| .65 -54 54% oz 33 | re 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 28c, yr week 57141 .56 60 BO} Bo} Oa 
light native cow hides at Chicago 138c, Week before “E3ic “58 "62 me oS | eee 85 80) a1 

home grown clover seed at Toledo $15.10 Wheat, No. 2 hard| id ie July 27 to August 2 . 84 78| 81 

— eee - New York 10.9c., a. > Last. week $234] .7714] .80%] .74 August 1s to pote 84 80 84 

vator shelled corn prices are abou ye m samme Fo (“lees 77 A on 2 2 

for No. 2, oats are 28c and wheat 66c. Week before ....|_.86%! .82 82%|_.77 Surat 4 4 as < 7 = +4 

August 24 to 30 ...... 92 85) 96 
: FEEDS August 31 to Sept. 6.. ; 67; 97 
The Week’s Markets = nn September 7 to 13 .......-| 106] 89) 98 
> : 
CATTLE gj/xi sis CATTLE 
a 0 g s 
> 3 n z ra) g WEY, BOL UO: 2B. sccteusnitoucaceiad 68 70 75 
= «6 3 2 S x July 27 to August 2 ....... 56 63 80 
rs) E = § on SF BB 2U OS wommcsuak oan 741 OT? 
@ ° 2 = 3 rc ® = August 10 to 16 ... lead 91 80 74 
=| S| ¢ a|Mj]ajlay oO August 17 to 23 ....... aad 79] 68 8) 
q|2| 2 | iran | August $1 to Sept, Gn] 75) Ba] 
él Last week........|23.25|20.88/21.25|28.00 me <a f pee HS 
O10) * gp Week before..../24:25)21:25)22.25|28.00 Sepromber 1 2018 sonnel I. 21l 93 
Med. and hea wt. beef orts— 
stocks (L166 the. up) Last week....../24.25/24.50121.75134.00 SHEEP 
Choice and prime— Week before....}25.25]25.50|22.75|34.00 July 20 to 26 105) 119) 4 
Last week w..... ..{12.00/12.25/11.88 | Hominy feed— July 27 to August Ee 82} 111) 46 
Week before ».}11.75}12.12|11.50 St WeCK...-../33.75 seeeee] 37.00 August $ to 98 «...cr00 83] 108] 45 
Good— Week before..../36.75)......... ..}37.00 August 10 to 16 84| 121 5 
Last week 10.75|10.62|10.38 | Linseed meal August 17 to 23 114} 118} q 
Week defor  ..........d000 10.38/10.62)10.00 (o. p.)— August 24 to 30 .......ccc00 120} 121 52 
Medium— Last week........ 45.25 Spdosexes 42.50 August 31 to Sept. 6.. 99; 120) 54 
Last WEEE wr.rcsecrccccrere evsee] 9.38] 9.12] 8.25 Week before..../45.25)........./42. 78 September 7 to 13 136| 130| 55 
Week before secu vue] 8.88] 9.00) 7.88 | Cottonseed (41) 
Common— per cent)— LAMBS 
ee ae em. Be 7.00| 7.62] 6.38 Last week....... 36.65 
Week before 6.62) 7.50) 6.12 Week before..../37.65 JULY 20 tO 26 acccerocccersscerrore] 105] 119 64 

Light weight beef steers Tankage— July 27 to August 2 ........ 82) 111 64 

(1,100 lbs. down)— LASt WeEK......0.)0..ce0 60.00)........./62.50/60.00 | AugUSt 3 tO DF wre , 83) 108) 67 
Choice and prime— Week before....}........-/60.00)......../60.00/60.00 | August 10 to 16 .... 84) 121 67 
Last WeeK ....ssesssseeseeseesere/12.25/12.50/12.25 | Gluten— August 17 to 23 .... 114) 118) 71 
Week before oir. ccsesesee 12.00)12.25/11.50 Last week........ ssssassee| onsseseee| escessase|ecseeseee] 95.00 | AUSuUSt 24 to 30 .... | 120) 121) 66 
Medium and good— Rf eT OS EE, SS saseee[37.15 | August 31 to Sept. 6.. seed 99 120 62 
PRE BONE saslarsceccreceeens 9.50/16.25] 8.63 | “son cesstoms at Des Moines in ton Bote: | ee 136} _130| 64 
—— cossscterscesseees| 9.62/10.25) 9.00 all other points, car. lots. sd echoes: eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
Last Week ........sccsccseeeee} 7-00] 7.62] 6.38 4 
Week before ..........| 6.62| 7.50| 6.12 | STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS | {ttle Dilces ate for fat beet storied. 

Butcher cattle— TO CORN BELT STATES 
Spr ina . The following table shows the shipments 
eg Se Pe Sen en a et es of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn TERMINAL SUPPLIES 

Cows— Aga tied giery Yi . . belt states, from the twelve leading mar- The following table gives the per cent 
LASt WeEK ccccccccssccsscsssoosee) 6.25] 6.12] 5.62 | Kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie | of five-year average for the corresponding 
Week before 6.12) 5.50 | M., Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, | weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 

Bulls— and are in percentages of corresponding | wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
Ret ROR iicecncnisssomstienns 5.75| 4.75 | Week for five-year average, 1925-1929. butter and eggs. 

Week before 5.50} 4.75 

Canners and cutters— r*) to to ES 
Last Week. suse 3.62] 3.38 4 7S | =e oo 2 & 
Week before .....ssssse 4.00) 3.88 ee Ss.) a | ge Week Ending Ss] o] 2] = ° 

Stockers and feeders— bet on | OS eas 5; ££! 3s! 5 wo 
TAB WRIIE Siccw nactnorncccrtioens 6.75| 6.12 a. | #1 as | Bh o| EF] Oo] al a 

Cow eek pPefore senna] 4.00) 6.75] 6.00 oy] os] 38 | Eee aE Se ROBT 

att F- week ...... waa essssveeeee| 5.62] 5.88] 5.50 F< E< Bu Osh BZ sescacceseweone] 24] 246) 49] 108) 111 
Week before ccs! 5.62) 5.75] 5,25 | TOWA ssccseanne] 66.9| 56.9) 78.6 92.4 0} 228) 64) 105) 111 
Illinois | 33.7 4 19} 220] 70} 101) 110 

Hoos 2.3) 64.8] 64.8 BR Be. 

Missourt 43.8] 42:4] 54.0| 77.6 25/ 221) 71) 98| 109 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up—) Nebraska ° 81.5 90.8 133.8 114.5 September 38! 215 16 97| 108 
Last week ..... .65110.12 | Kansas ..... 45.5 53.8 82.3| 106.0 September 13 "| 41] 214] 83] 96) 109 
Week before .. “2110.20 | Indiana ° 36.3 23.7 51. 103.4 eptember 19 ...... socece : 

Medium (200-250 It OID csccrcessorenesse 22.4 39.9 50.4 45.6 It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
Last week vse 02|10.42 | Total, 7 corn dened with stocks more than twice the 
Week befor 15/10.58 belt_states..| 51.2} 52.8] 78.1} _ 89.3 | five-year average. 

Light (150-200 Ibs . 

Last week .. . 75110.38 oauae Cuan, Septeusber Aa aneee as a PORK PRODUCTS 
Week befor 10.45/10.98/10.58 | Percentage o e receipts for the corre- The following table gives the percentage 

Light lights (130- sbonding ‘week ending September 6, 1930 | of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
Last week. ........ 9.70/10.18! 9.80 | Iowa, 104.1 pr cent; Illinois, 98.6; Missouri, products stored at western markets. 

Week before 9.88/10.30] 9.75 | 93.5; Nebraska, 130.5; Kansas, 130.2; Indi- ——— 
Smooth and rough ana, 85.7; Ohio, 46.0; total, seven corn ot a 
heavy packing sows belt states, 105.6 per cent. 3} @ 2 
(250 Ibs. up)— 3 = Q 
Last WeK ssnomssnnsnne| 8.50] 8.88] 8.48 | MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND ota 5 

Pi west potato oe 8.58) 9.00} 8.55 STOCKERS TO CORN BELT g = 3 

6s Us s. down)— The following tables show the movement 3 
om week regaeygee Peaegecee, “ease” a 3.03 of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder | Bla] é 

St > a i TOT] cocrcocccccsvocces |e cccosees: le e and stocker sheep from twelve markets ~ 

ee 7.75 g.99 | into the seven corn belt states. Tue i seveneee a #4) is 
Week defore orscrrsesereel 750 | srserses 7.95 CATTLE August 1 61 HY 79 

SHEEP Months of July and August. LT a eee ene: 51] 47] 76 
Totals 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), 

scsdtamn to prime Towa | Tl. | Neb. }for corn | PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
LLAst WEEK ceccccccccccscccssseeree] 798} 8.18} 7.38 —— elt SEPTEMBER 29 TO OCTOBER #4 

5 Week petore esti meneaseieine 7.30} 8.12] 7.18 i383 Hag» +: r+ ig oeet ogg th Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 

ambs, culls and common bet: Doe » oe oe , traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
Last Weel vnnnnnnnnen) 5.60] 6.00} 5.88 | 1980 _.....!_ 82,926] _23,297|_26,110|_128,304 | ractors of that uint’ we preéier Chicage 

eet po 5.62) 6.00) 5.38 | wo weeks, ending September 5, 1930; ne 5, anaes for the ensuing week as 
Last week ......... ..| 3.25] 3.62) 3.00 September 6, 1929; September 7, 1928. Monday, September 29 ou... 27,000 
Week before ... 3.25] 3.62) 3.60 36,546{ 21,110) 21,581] 131,758 uesday, September 30 ........... 19,000 

Feeder lambs, med 29,801] 17,609] 17,250) 95,541 | Wednesday, October 1 ............. 14,000 

choice— Pe Sees 23,171} 14,160] __19,668|__80,816 | Thursday, October 2 crcwssssssenne 20,000 
Last week ......0...0 6.75 5.75 SHEEP Friday, October 3... i BE O00 
Week before . é 6.72| 5.75 Saturday, October 4 cnccccccrcccorre 6,000 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Mouths of July snd Aneust. 

classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- td vapatt sie ess ae ete Sie ite LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

age of prices from common to choice. 1930 | 99°305| 25/8181 64'384 ‘ Liverpool—Last week $13.67, week be- 

“ae , * : : fore $13.72. _Chicago—Last week $11.52, 
HAY Two weeks, ending September 5, 1930; week before $11.72. 
September 6, 1929; September 7, 1928. 
ie l He atti ares a0 850 ety areraee ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
2 DBD seca : ¥ 479 ’ last 
S | | | 1930 "166,150! _20,476| _49,238| 172,822 wat & Chea eke 
3 7 to 
q/ si EXPORTS OF GRAIN FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
£ e = Exports of wheat the second week in Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds 
6 y, 5 September were 5,248,000 bushels, as com- a in 1958 but lati pe 1938 ane 
ared with 7,884,000 bushels for the week | Cue. In i Eg og el habe 

Mixed clover, No, 1— | | efore and 2.889.000 bushels for the same | Guoted last week at 95.75. Four per cen 
ee a, EISEN TS | annel 21.00 week last year. Exports of corn the second | bonds are quotable at 94. 

_ Week ae PART AE SAE, Go »»|21.00 week in eee mare ee Spans, > 

mothy, No, 1— I. compared with 7,000 bushels the wee During the past year, the Nebraska 
Week efor ERS | Betgrg, and, S000 bushels for the same | state seed laboratory analysed over 300 

Alfalfa, choice— week in September were 13,000 bushels, as | S@mples of red clover seed and found a 
Last Week occ sovcioash 20.50/24.00 compared with 97,000 bushels for the week | one-fourth of the samples contained the 
Week before ...ccceceeeee 20.00/24.00 before and 10,000 bushels for the same | seeds of dodder. There is absolutely 1° 

—_—.. a 90 ma 00 week last year. market for dodder infested red clovet 
OOK ‘sovswsenesnnsoreereores [BU UU | as seed. No doubt some of this dodder in- 

ie aie eee EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS fested seed did find its way back to the 
“Last woek 19.00120.00 Exports of lard the second week in Sep- | soil again. 

Week before 77118-50/20:00 tember were 6,082,000 pounds, as com- 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | ared with 10,050,000 pounds the week be- ifalfa 
Last week 18.00/18.00 ore and 10,509,000 pounds for the same More than two-thirds of the alf: : 
Week before seccece0.(17.50(18.00 week last year. Exports of pork for the | acreage of the United States is found i" 

Oat straw— ; second week in Soutensber cece Soe the seventeen western states. Alfalfa 
Last WEEK srcccsseccerseresern| 8.50] 6.00) 7.50 en ee ree " Bs ay 4 seems to thrive best in the soil and cli- 
Week before ..........«....| 8.50) 6.00] 6.50 the anne Saak iaae year. , po mate of the arid and semi-arid regions. 
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Covering Silage Reduces Loss 


Use Care in Building and Filling Temporary Silos 


A large amount of silage at the top of 
the silo spoils after the silo is filled, un- 
yess feeding is begun at once or some 
means taken to stop the decay. When 
the silage in silos measuring from 12 to 
16 feet in diameter is allowed to stand 
for several months before feeding is be- 
the losses may amount to as much as 


n, . 
ee to ten tons, or more. Much of this 
loss can be prevented by covering the 
surface immediately after the silo has 


been filled. Three years’ experiments car- 
ried out by the department of dairy hus- 
pandry, University of Illinois, have 
brought out practicable and inexpensive 
methods of covering the silage. 

The best of a number of methods tried 
is to cover the silage with a good grade 
of roofing material and weight this down 
with some finely pulverized material such 
as sawdust, dry earth, or ground lime- 
stone, applied at the rate of about fifteen 
pounds to a square foot. Experimental 
silos treated in this way and opened for 
feeding three months after filling, showed 
no spoilage whatever over most of the 
surface. The only spoiled silage was 
found next the wall where air leaked in 
between the wall and the covering. 

Before the covering is put on, the silage 
should be leveled and thoroly tramped. 
The roofing material, which comes in 
rolls about three feet long, is applied one 
or two strips at a time, lapping the joints 
well. The sawdust, or other substance 
used as a weight, is then spread evenly 
ever the roofing, care being taken that 
no holes are made in the roofing by step- 
ping on it or in any other way. When the 
silo is opened for feeding, the material 
used as a weight may be placed in sacks 
and stored at the top of the silo until the 
following season. 

Experiments have shown that the roof- 
ing material is the important feature in 
this plan. Covering the silage with saw- 
dust, straw or lime alone was much less 
effective than when these substances were 


applied at the same rates on a square 
foot over the roofing. 
Earlier studies in which the surface 


silage was sprinkled with a solution of a 


chlorine compound commonly used in 
washing dairy utensils showed that the 
treatment delayed spoilage for a time. 


Three months after filling, however, there 
was little difference between the treated 
and untreated silos. 





TROUBLES WITH SLAT SILOS 

A drive thru the country shows an un- 
precedented number of temporary silos 
of corn crib slats, and an inspection of 
afew reveals a number of troubles which 
a little more care in building and filling 
would have avoided. For one thing, many 
did not take pains to make each section 
at least six, and preferably twelve, inches 
less in diameter than the section below 
it. Where this is not done, the slats have 
locked with those below and the settling 
of the whole thing, thrown on the lower 
ring, will mash it down and break the 
slats. Where the silo is over ten feet 
high, it pays to put a silo hoop or cable 
around the middle of the lower section or 
two, to prevent the settling pressure from 
breaking the slats. 

Not less than four, and preferably six, 
stout poles should be set in the ground 
close around the silo, to guard against 
the silo settling crooked and toppling or 


blowing over. These poles should be 
lashed together with wire cable at the 
top, but the silo should not be tied to 
them. 


Many farmers used either half-ply roof- 
ing or ordinary building paper for lining 
their slat silos. These are much better 
than no lining at all, but tear rather eas- 
ily and mean considerable spoiled silage. 
Regular roll roofing is much better, but 
the best lining is the tough craft paper 
now carried by most dealers for this pur- 
pose, 

Another common mistake is to tie the 
silo filler pipe to one side of the silo in 
filling. The vibration and shaking of the 
Pipe causes that side of the silo to pack 
better and is likely to cause the silo to 
Settle crooked. The proper way is to tie 
the filler pipe to one of the surrounding 
Poles and not let it touch the silo at all. 

Also, many made their crib silos too 
high. Two silos 12 or 15 feet high are 
more likely to stand up in good shape 
than one silo carried up to 20 or 25 feet. 
The lower silos are also more convenient 
Mm feeding out the silage. In spite of 
these troubles, however, there is a world 
of good feed stored in these slat silos, and 
I predict that we shall see more of them 
each year from now on.—I. W. D. 





SNOW FENCE SILOS 

Three distinct types of snow fence or 
corn crib silos are being built thru north- 
ern Kansas. With one type, tall poles are 
set up in a circle the diameter of the in- 
tended silo. On the inside of these hog 
Wire is nailed. On the inside of the wire 
&@ good grade of roofing paper is placed, 
and the silo is filled. 

Another type, somewhat of the same 
Structure, is made by using corn crib- 
bing, but instead of the paper, corn bun- 
les are set up and down around the edge 
to form the outside wall of the silo. 

Still another type, which seems to be 
Biving the best results, is made from wood 
Slat corn cribs without supporting poles. 


Sbecifications for the cribbing are as fol- 
ies Slats one-half inch thick, one and 

~half inches wide, spaced two inches 
wire, 


lows: 


part, with five cables of No. 12 


Four-hundred-bushel cribs make a silo 
almost sixteen feet in diameter, and five- 
hundred-bushel cribs make one nineteen 
feet in diameter. Two types of paper are 
used on the inside—thirty-pound asphalt 
felt and sisal craft. Five points are very 
essential in building this type of silo: (1) 
Make the ground level; (2) stretch the 
cribbing with a hog wire stretcher; (3) 
cut the paper in form lengths; (4) stack 
the silage in carefully; (5) use the short- 
est crib first. 

There are about seventy-five of these 
silos in this part of the state. About fifty 
were used north of Topeka last year with 
very satisfactory results. If care is used 
in making these silos and they are not 
made too small in diameter nor too tall, 
they work out very well.—Dan M. Braum, 
Allen County, Kansas. 


Keep Fire Out of Your Shirt 


(Continued from page 6) 





well distributed spray. A commonly used 
type is the shoulder strap or orchard 
spray pump. Do not use one that has 
previously been used for lime-sulphur 
spray. <A sprinkler can is too wasteful, 
because it does an uneven and inefficient 
job of distribution. 

Apply about one or two pounds of chlo- 
rate per square rod, depending upon the 
kind of weeds, density of foliage and sea- 
son of growth. There seems to be no ad- 
vantage in very heavy single applica- 
tions. The main thing is to wet the tops 
thoroly. 

As has already been stated, it is pos- 
sible that some users of sodium chlorate 
this season, especially those who made 
applications after the dry weather set in, 
will be dissatisfied with results. It is 
now believed that chlorates are most ef- 
fective when the ground is moist. In a 
number of cases, good results have been 
obtained when the chemical was applied 
on cloudy or misty days. Altho the exact 
course that chlorates take in poisoning 
weeds is not thoroly understood, it is 
thought that absorption takes place thru 


the leaves and possibly the roots. It has 
been observed that interiors of thistle 
roots dug up in the spring, following a 


fall application, have been shriveled and 
brownish in color, thus indicating a good 
kill. For this reason, it is important not 
to remove any foliage before the applica- 
tion is made, and not to disturb the plant 
or soil afterwards. 

For the remainder of this season, it is 
recommended that a spraying in late Sep- 
tember be followed by another in late 
Oetober. In states where chemicals have 
been used against weeds for a longer 
period of time, it has been found that late 
fall applications have been quite effec- 
tive against weeds. Calcium chlorate 
dusted on the plants in the dry form has 
given good results in a number of in- 
stances. Results of spraying, however, 
are often not fully apparent until the fol- 
lowing spring. Plants often give the ap- 
pearance of having recovered from the 
chlorate treatment, but in reality they 
have been so weakened that they will not 
survive the winter or will come thru in 
such condition that a single spraying the 
next spring will complete the job. If thers 
are any survivors next spring, wait until 
they get a fair amount of foliage, and 
then give them what should be the final 
application. But, above all things, re- 
member to be careful, 

Livestock that is getting plenty of salt 
ordinarily will not bother weed spots in 
pastures that have been treated. There 
are a few cases where sheep ate the 
leaves and were poisoned. The ground in 
a treated area usually remains sterile 
about a year, but this is not a serious 
matter on small patches, 

One of the very interesting things that 
can come out of all the weed spraying 
done in Iowa this year is the comparison 
of actual farmer experiences. Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead would like 
to hear from those who made applica- 
tions. 





PUTS “O. K.”” ON SOYBEANS 

“The development of soybean growing 
during the past ten years is probably the 
most significant trend in American agri- 
culture,"”” Dean H. W. Mumford, of the 
University of Illinois, stated at the elev- 
enth annual meeting of the American Soy- 
bean Association, held in Champaign 
county, IIL, in early September. Soybean 
growers from thirteen states and far-off 
Russia attended the meeting, and visited 
the University of Illinois farm, where hun- 
dreds of soybean varieties are on test, a 
number of pioneer bean-growing farms, 
and soybean oil mills at Bloomington and 
Peoria. 

Of greatest interest to the visitors was 
the day spent on the Champaign county 
farms. At the John T. Smith farm, the 
five sons jumped onto tractors, plows, 
seeders and combines and demonstrated 
to the visitors just how they start in the 
spring, plow the ground with a pulverator 
plow with 42-inch seeder behind, cultivate 


the beans with a flexible harrow and ro- 
tary hoe, and harvest them with a com- 
bine, completing the job with only 2.2 


man hours of labor per acre. Last spring, 
they plowed 350 acres and seeded more 
than 200 acres to beans. They were com- 
bining Mandarin beans for the inspection 
that day. 

On both the Smith farm and the A. P. 
Meharry farms, managed by William Rie- 
gel, beans are grown broadcast, in spite 


of the results at the university, which in- 
dicate that yields of about three bushels 


more per acre are to be had from row- 
planted beans. The practical farmers 
find that reduction of labor more than 


pays the difference in yield. 

Commercial possibilities of soybeans 
came in for a good share of discussion. 
Unless soybean oil is able to meet com- 
petition in price, it can not find ready 
sale, Otto Eisenschim], president of the 
National Soybean Oil Manufacturers, 
warned the growers. The oil has a dis- 
tinct characteristic of producing a yellow- 
colored oleomargarine which no other oil 
will do, but in this capacity it will meet 
with severe condemnation of dairymen, 
and so long as the dairyman is the best 
customer for soybean meal, the situation 
must be handled tactfully, he pointed out. 


As a substitute for linseed oil in paints, 
the bean oil gives entirely satisfactory 
results. 

The soybean has considerable promise 


as a food for humans, it was stated ip a 
paper read before the meeting by Dr. Paul 
Roth for Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. The bean is higher 
in protein than any other grain, and when 
humans overcome their apparent dislike 
for the flavor, they will be benefited by 
eating foods prepared from beans.—W. 
Floyd Keepers. 





THE DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 

Eyes of the livestock and machinery 
world will be turned next week to the 
Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo, Iowa 
This twenty-first annual exposition, which 
will be in session from September 29 to 
October 5, is really a combination of five 


shows, including the National Belgian 
Horse Show, the Industrial Exposition, 
the International Water Fowl Exposition 


and the American Poultry Congress. Judg- 
ing by the list of entries in each of the 
five principal dairy breeds, there is every 
indication that the high quality of cattle 
exhibited at the Dairy Cattle Congress 
will be maintained. The premium list 
this year carries a total cash prize list 
of over $5,000. 

Prizes in the American Poultry 
gress classes will be divided among three 


Con- 


groups. Class A in the poultry depart- 
ment will comprise the most popular 
breeds: Class B will include the breeds 
which may possibly be raised but which 
are not so popular on the average farm, 
while Class © will be made up of fancy 
and freak breeds. 

The industrial exhibits will be held in 
three exhibition halls and on ten acres of 
ground Manufacturers of dairy equip- 
ment and supplies, farm machinery, mod- 
ern home conveniences, building mate- 
rials, livestock feeds and remedies, and 


motor trucks will be showing their prod- 
ucts 

The agricultural products department 
will conduct the National Corn and Soy- 
bean Show In addition, there will be a 
number of exhibits and demonstrations on 
the growing of alfalfa, Prizes will be 
offered for sheaves and hay. 

Saturday, October 4, will be special club 
day at the show. The total prize list for 
club departments, including the judging 
and demonstration contest, is more than 
$3,000, 

Besides the main shows, there will be 
many contests, both national and limited 
to sections or states, a number of educa- 


tional exhibits, dairy product exhibits, 
Four-H Club girls’ demonstrations and 
home demonstrations in the women's de- 


partment, and amusement program. 





OIL PIPE LINES 
Since work was started recently by the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Company, on the 
1,350-mile gasoline pipe line from Ponca 
City, Okla., to the Great Lakes region, 
by way of Barnsdall, Okla., Kansas City, 


Des Moines, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago, ownership in the project has 
been purchased by six major refiners in 


the Mid-Continent oil field of Oklahoma. 

This line will cost more than $12,000,000, 
and will employ nearly 3,000 men in its 
construction, according to Harry More- 
land, vice-president and general manager 
of the Gerat Lakes Pipe Line Company 
Operation of the line after completion will 
employ about 300 men, he said. soth 
construction and operating personnel have 
already been employed, 

“In addition to increasing the taxable 
value of the counties thru which the Great 
Lakes line will pass, and paying a direct 


return to land owners for right-of-way,” 
said Mr. Moreland, “benefit will be de- 
rived from the fact that a pump station 


will be located every fifty miles along the 


pipe line, each station employing a mini- 
mum of nine men.” 

Progress is being made in surveying, 
obtaining right-of-way and actual con- 


struction work, and it has been predicted 
that gasoline will be pumped thru the 
line as far as Kansas City by Christmas. 
Officials of the company are hopeful that 
the line will be completed by mid-summer 
of 1931. 

Contract for the Kansas City and Des 
Moines section of the line was to be let 
September 15. Only twenty miles have 
been surveyed and right-of-way  pur- 
chased, but crews are in the field, and 
the progress report a month hence should 
see much accomplished. 

Work on the unit from Des Moines to 
the Mississippi river crossing at Cordova, 
lll., is well under way, the contract hav- 
ing been let to a construction 
at Kansas City. More than 100 miles have 
been surveyed and right-of-way purchased 
and laying of pipe has been started. 

Altho the contract for the section of 
the line from Des Moines to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul has not been let, 100 miles 
of right-of-way have been surveyed and 
purchased, 
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RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 

There is no other source of power 
which requires so few repairs and needs 
Sie ee so little atten- 
| tion. With an au- 






Ri ‘| tomatic regula- 
ete | tor you do not 


| have to start or 
| stop an Aermo- 
| tor and it néeds 
oiling but once a 
| 


te 


year. 

The Aute-Oiled 
| Aermoter has 
i double gears _run- 
q | ning in oil, adjust- 
\ | able stroke and a 
direct vertical lift 
on the pump rod. 

Aermotors are 
| made with wheels 


eT 


=I 


new pump or 
der you in- 
a sist on getting the 
Aermoter make. 


Lee 























_ AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road ... Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 









3 Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 

| Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 

| K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains pe deadly 
poison, K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, unde 
the Connable process which insures maximun 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansa: 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter 

minator. A!l druggists, 75c. Largesize (four time: 
| as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
| you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
















FARM | 


Safely in 


low priced, 






ventilated Economy 
Corn Crib solves your corn crib problem 


The 





and makes home storage cheap and de- 
pendable. 

Designed by practical farmers to meet 
actual farm conditions. Ventilated. Stores 
wettest corn safely and cheaply without 
extra handling. Built throughout of heavy 
No. 1 west coast fir. Bird, rain and rat 
proof. 

Sectional—easily set up or taken down. 
Smaller sizes portable. Can be skidded 
anywhere. Larger sizes can be extended 
to fit your crop. Easily filled by scoop or 
elevator. Insures cheap, safe storage for 
your corn. Write for free folder and low 
cost price. 

ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY 

Dept. 3-A, Onawa, Iowa 
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WALLACES? FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Sept. 27, 1930 








Chas. V. Johnson’s 


SHORTHORNS 








42 HEAD 


10 Bulls 
32 Females 


Salé at Farm 114 Miles 
Northeast of 


Pilot Mound, Iowa 
Tuesday, October 14 


15 COWS with calves at foot and other cows well along in calf to 
CULLISE’S DREADNAUGHT, my great Duchess of Gloster bull, and 
rightfully considered one of the best in the state. I have drawn on the 
very best cattle I have in my herd for this sale, and they are all richly 
bred Scotch and are represented by Cruickshank Victorias, Orange Blos- 
som, Barmpton Leaf, Roan Lady, Butterfly, Josephine, Kilblain Beauty, 
Ury, Daybreak, Missie, Columbine, Gold Mint and other noted Scotch 
tribes. I am selling some splendid cows with calves at foot in this sale 
while others will be well along in calf. I am also selling 6 very choice 
heifers, all daughters of CULLISE’S DREADNAUGHT and these are 
good. 

10 BULLS—I am selling 10 good serviceable young Scotch bulls, in 
this sale and some of these will make excellent herd bulls. These are all 
sired by CULLISE’S DREADNAUGHT and MELBOURNE’S RODNEY. 
There will be more real bargains in my sale than you will see in any other 
offering this fall. Col. Clair Mason, Auctioneer. When writing for catalog 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


Chas. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, Ia. 


M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 























Westhaven Polled Herefords 


Denison, Iowa, October 9th 


Blood lines — Variation, Echo 
Grove, King Jewell, Polled Cutler, 60 HEAD 60 
Pol Richard, Disturber and 


Anxiety 4th. 

My herd is one of the most noted 
Polled herds in the state of Iowa, 
It has been a consistent prize win- 
ning herd at all the state and na- 
tional shows. Included in this sale 
will be several prize winners. 

FOUR BULLS — Including my 
great three-year-old bull, Dale Cutler 
(60093) by Polled Cutler G. This 
bull is a half brother to our great 
show cow. Séme cows selling with 
calves by him and others are bred 
to him. Also three good young bulls 
by Tarkio’s Pride, first in aged herd 
in 1929. One of these bulls is Echo 
Grove and Anxiety 4th breeding. 

FEMALES—lIncluded in sale is 
our great show cow, Miss Henrietta, 
four years old, first prize aged cow 
at National Polled Show, Des Moines, 
1930, first at Oklahoma City and sec- 
ond at Fort Worth. She sells with 
good bull calf at foot, sired by Wizard Alex Jr. She is the greatest Polled cow that will 
sell this year. Thirty-one cows in sale—nine with calves at foot. Sixteen cows over three 
years old. Five two-year-old heifers, all bred or with calves at foot. Sixteen yearling 
heifers. This is the greatest offering of Polled Herefords that will sell in the west this 
year. Sale at farm four miles southwest of town. Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. M. T. 
White, Fieldman for this paper. Write for our illustrated catalog and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


W.S. Westcott, Denison, Iowa 








Best Two Females 1930 Polled Hereford Show. 




















Olerichs Offering Poland China Boars 
Rolfe, lowa, Friday, October 10th 


If it is a Poland China boar you are looking for, then remember we are 
seliing 50 head of the best boars we have ever sold, and that is saying a 
great deal. I have the big, easy feeding kind, the kind the farmer wants 
and the kind the breeder must have, and therefore I have the kind you are 
looking for. I have selected these fifty head of boars from among ‘the 210 
head I have raised this year, so you may know I am giving you the very 
best in this sale. These are sired by our great breeding boar, AMBASSADOR, 











first prize boar at the Spencer fair last year; also by FORECASTER, the 
greatest living son of Revenue; and some by BEN HUR, and one of these 
litters is out of that great sow, Wonder Lady Y, and take it from us in 


this litter you will find two of the greatest boars that will sell in any sale 
this fall. These will make show winners another year. I am also selling 
some good boars by Tradition, by Crusader, the first prize junior yearling 
at the lowa State Fair last vear and a few by TRANSFORMER. It is cer- 
tainly a great lot of boars I am selling in this sale, I think I am selling 
more breeders’ boars than you will find in any offering this year. Eve rything 
immune with the double treatment. Col. H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer. M. T. 
White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home stead. Write for 
my illustrated catalog and mention this paper. Address 


H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, lowa 





Sales Next Week 


Monday, September ee 
Duroe Jerseys—C. H. Christensen, Wal- 
nut, Iowa, 
Tuesday, September 30— 
Poland Chinas—M. A. Dowling, Valley 
Junction, Iowa. 

Duroc Jersey s—J. D. Waltemeyer, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. 
Wednesday, October 1— 
Poland Chinas—F, L. McKay, 

Iowa. 
Duroc Jerseys—M. C. 
Monroe, Iowa. 
Thursday, October 2— 


Ida Grove, 


Cramer & Son, 


Poland Chinas—J. A. Friday & Son, 
Murray, Iowa. 

Poland Chinas—G. V. Babcock, Galva, 
Iowa. 

Puroe Jerseys—J. L. Harper & Son, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Friday, October 3— 

Poland Chinas—Siefken & Hagens, 
Rockwell, lowa. 

Duroc Jerseys—Fred Knop, Charter 


Oak, Iowa. 
Saturday, October 4— 
Duroe Jerseys—Winn A. Baier, Green- 
field, Iowa, 





Future Sales 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 22—Annual Sumner Bull Sale, Sum- 


ner, Iowa, Iowa Holstein Sales Co., 
Mer., Wi: averly, lowa. 
Oct. 23—Holstein Consignment Sale, 


Charles City, Iowa. Iowa Holstein Sales 
Co., Meger., Waverly, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 6—Breeders’ Sale, at Adel, Iowa. J. 
A. Bilderback, Adel; Bert Brown, Adel; 
M. J. Belton, Redfield; Kenneth Fank- 
hauser, Ames. Will Johnson, Megr., 2018 
Cleveland Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

—C. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
—Mrs. C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Ia, 
. 5—Ak-Sar-Ben Shorthorn Sale, 

Omaha, Neb. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 6—Geo. C. Hebron, Strawberry 
Point, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 9—(Polled) Wm. S. Westcott, Deni- 
son, Iowa, 
Oct. 16—A. J. Wertman, Villisca, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Iowa, 


| Oct. 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 6—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, 

Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa, 

Oct. 7—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia, 

Oct. 7—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 

Oct. 8—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, Ia. 





Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Oct. 9—E, C. 
Oct. 10—H. F. 


Oct. 16—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, 

Oct. 18—Harry Williams, Villisca, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—C..D, Freel, Runnells, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 


4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Feb. 


Oct. 7—B. J. Siefken & Son, Gilmore 
City, lowa. 

Oct. 8—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Rowen & Mathias, Clarion, Iowa. 


Oct. 13—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa, 
Oct. 15—Ed. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Grant A. Johnson, Council Bluffs, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
6—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—J. J. Howe, Humboldt, Iowa. 
Oct. 8&—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., 
Oct. 13—A, P. Ewoldt, Walnut, Iowa, 
Oct. 17—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Iowa Falls Duroc Breeders’ Assn., 
Russell Sanders, Mgr., Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
Oct, 20—Ed Dimig, Atiantic, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—Chas. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 23—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa, 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 14—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 


Oct. 


Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. 15—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa, 

Oct. 16—John Bergman, Marcus, Iowa, 

Oct. 16—A. L. Bidne & Son, Lake Mills, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 20—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 


Oct. 21—Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. .7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa, 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 

Oct. 10—Geo. Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Iowa. 


Oct. oo W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, 
Iow 

Oct. 15-—Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


Oct. 18—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 





WILLARDSON APPOINTED POULTRY 
MARKETING SPECIALIST 

The Federal Farm Board has announced 
the appointment of Albertus Willardson 
as marketing specialist in charge of the 
poultry section of the division of coopera- 
tive marketing. Mr. Willardson is a na- 
tive of Utah, and for the past seven years 
has been connected with the Utah Poultry 
Producers’ Association, first as vice-pres- 
ident of the organization, and from 1926 
as assistant general manager. In the lat- 
ter capacity, he had charge of the receiv- 
ing, grading, packing and marketing of 
turkeys and live poultry handled by the 
association, and also the field work car- 
ried on by the association. 

Mr. Willardson’s first work for the 
Farm Board will be to assist in the or- 
ganization of an overhead association of 
turkey producers’ cooperative associations 
in the intermountain states. 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 

















Henry Dorr’s 


Poland Chinas 


40 HEAD 
Marcus, Iowa 


Monday, Oct. 6th 


Selling two outstanding fall boars 
sired by Majestic (the sire of Th: 
Outlook, the second prize junio; 
yearling boar at Nebraska State Fair 
this year). One of these boars is out- 
standing. Also selling two sons ot{ 
Broadcloth, the grand champion 
Iowa State Fair boar this year. Tw 
boars by Silver King, out of a daug} 
ter of The Answer; four boars by 
Grand Central, first prize boar a 
Nebraska last year. The remainde: 
are sired by Gold Medal and Big De- 





mand, A wonderful offering of th 
Dorr kind. Write for catalog an 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iow: 
Homestead. Col. H. S. Duncan, Auc- 
tioneer. Address 


Henry Dorr 


Marcus : : Iowa 














Duroc Boar and 
Gilt Sale 


Harpers’ Prize Winning 
Durocs Sell at Ames, lowa 


Thursday, Oct. 2nd 


At farm 1% miles south of Ames on paved 
road No. 6 
30 Bears and 30 Gilts 
Fall and Spring Farrow 


Our_seccnd prize futurity litter at the I 
State Fair sells. They are sired by the Mas 
Others by Fireworks, Illumination, Longfe! 
and L’s Golden Gleam. e were the sec 
heaviest winners in the Duroc division at 
1930 Towa State Fair. Ba - per mber our | 
Fireworks sired the first get of sire at I 
1929, second get of aT 1830. and first get 
sire at Minnesota, 19% Also. Fireworks. si: 
the 1929 world’s eee ‘champion. Col. N 
Kraschel, Auctioneer. E. Halsey, Fieldma 
Write for catalog. 


J. L. HARPER & SON 


AMES, IOWA 














SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire and Southdown 
rams of high quality and choice breeding. Your 
inspection will be our pleasure, 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, lows 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


ABOUT 30 good registered rams, well grown, cood 
dense fleece, blocky type. Priced reasor J 
Call or write. Farm two miles east of town. 


J. H. FRANK RENWICK, 


IHAMPSHIRES 


Hamilton County Hampshire Sheep Assn., of 
100 registered rams and ewes of outstar 
quality and breeding at reduced prices, If it’s ¢ 
best you are looking for in Ilampshires we v 
them. Write John Bonner, Sec’y, Jewell, Iowa 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


We are offering 30 large rugged registered Shrop- 
shire rams for sale, none better than these. A\x 
25 choice ewes, bg or come and see them and 
send for photograp 
Harry Hazen, Mt. 2 miles nori! 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS for SALE 


We are now offering 65 imported and home bred 
yearling and two-year-old registered rams. Noth- 
ing better than these. Big rugged, big boned ra! 
Also 25 a choice yearling ewes. Write or cor ie 
and see us. Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, lowa. 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or Gitar information regarding the 
Oxford sheep writ 
ec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres.,’ Pewaukee, Wis. 


Oxford and Hampshire Sheep 
FOR SALE 
We can ship you more ram for the money than you 
have bought for 20 years. Write for prices. 
JOHN GRAHAM & SON ELDORA, 


30 BIG SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Now offering 30 big, rugged, registered Shrops!'re 
rams for sale. Ready for heavy service. Also some 
choice ewes. Write for photos and prices. On state 
highway No. 3. ft 
FRANK CHANDLER KELLERTON, IOWA 
RECORDED Shrop pshire rams and ewes for sale. 
100 one and two-year-old rams; 100 one and to 
year-old ewes. Nothing better ‘than these. 








IOWA 





. 


Aams 





_ ae Iowa, 











IOWA 








rugged big boned rams and ewes. Send for we. 
graphs. ‘or_sale in lots to suit purchaser, SIF 
or > Waa 4 mupreats, Salem Geary Count) 
Iowa, R. F.D. No. 





HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE 
Anxiety Bulls 


Two-year-old heifers, bred. 
SECOR & BROWN MECHANICSVILLE, 


PANAMA STANWAY 


TOP herd bull prospects, 6 to 10 months old, sired 
by Panama Stanway, a grandson of Bright Stan way. 
—— by Bean Lilac by Beau Mischief and Don 
on, grandson of Paragon 12t y 
EO 0. JOHNSON MILFORD, IOWA 





IOWA 
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